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: I thenk my fether, mother end brother Warren. for 
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lest weeks. . 3 
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Hampson, my friends on the Courler-News =~ I thenk you ell 
for your cocperation, patience end interest. 
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45,000. Bound to & suburben tradition eng engulfed in a 
Suburben milieu, it is firmly euburben in point of view. 
A massive influx of Begroes to Pleinfiele in the past 15 i 
years, Goubling the non-white Population, has jeopardized i 
the city's desirebility for whites. It has, indesd, jeop4: 
ardized the city's long-standing established order, The J 
Negro Awakening, which can be dated fron 1961, hes heightened 
the suburban whites 3 snxieties. It hea. weakened his loyalty 
to Plainfield end has confirned hig suspicion the -Negro will 
undermine thas attechnent completely, 

Plainfield Negroes comprise approximately 25 per cent 
of the city's Population. In recent years, their militent- 
demends heve achieved for then e soctel visibility the white 


mind had previously denied them. Highly inspired by the 


disruptive public Protests. Kegro ectivism, Biven Plain. 
field's tredition end milieu, is incongruous and potentially 
irreconcilable, 


The Negro Awekening Seemingly is "ont of plece" in 


or nee hE e 


it 
Plainfield, beceuse the generalized ebsence from both sight 
end mind of the Americen Regro end other low-incowe minori- 
ties has alweys been one of the aub-conscious ellurements of 
Suburban life. The white middle clees has sought in suburbia 
better schools, comfortable neighborhoods, honest personelized 
goverment and most important, etatua, Implicit in the first 
ere clesses of well-disciplined, high-achieving children; in 
the second is homogeneity, oft-tines ethnic, as in Pleiafiela, 
but fundementelly recisi; in the third is ebsence of partisan- 
ship especielly thet engendered by racial hostility; in the 
fourth is residentiel separation from the distasteful non=- 
whites, wbo crowd the urban centers. 

The Awekening'e potentislly voletile effect on the 
suburben community depends on the inflexibility of white 
micdle cless values in regerd te the Hegro threat. The Negro! gs 
efforts for inclusicn are of necessity destined to be more 
Strenuous then those of any other minority in the struggle for 
ecceptence into Pleinfield'ts meinstream. He ia, therefore, 
bound to offend some white sensibilities, Moreover, the 
hostility end feer the Negro still conjures up in white minds 
willl be awesonely difficult to overcome, 

The Negro has been present in Plainfield ever since 
its incorporation 95 yeere ego. While imnigrant minorities 


heave thrust their wey inte politicel, economic end socisl 
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equelity, the Negro hes been systematically Withheld fron 
Perticipation in these Compromises., The Plainfield Negro 
for meny yeers knew hig Place. He esked for little: he weg 
docile. In recent yeers this hag changed markedly, but 
white ettitudes have lagged. 

If the Plainfield white were to maintain e fixed 
ettachment to suburben velucs end were net to softer his 
hostility towerd interreciel living, flieht from the brown 
menece would be iaperrtive, Assuming the whitest widely- 
held blanket Teer of Negroes, the intrusion of the non-white 
would eppear to undo much of the suburben security ene 
stetus Plaeinrieig hea offered, Let US see why, feer by feer, 

The bussing of low-incone Negro chiidren into high 
atetus nelghtorhood schools would moat esauredly disrupt 
clesses, hinder the white child's leerning end endanger his 
Safety. Thus, - the "better schools" attraction would be 
destroyed. The Purchase of nesrby hones by Negroes would 
bring in "beg influences", lower the neighborhood's status, 
end ceuse property valueg so Plummet’ disastrously, 

The political emergence of the Negro, if carried too 
far, could be extremely dm gerous also, ` Be woulda most likely 
work to ettract more hegroes te the city and be too liberal 


With the taxpayer's money, spending undue amounts to essist 


dr. 
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"his kind." He would tend to turn every issue into e reciel 
one, creating bitter pertisenship, Policy-making by Hegroeg, 
of course, could net be tole rated, beczuse so few ere cepable. 
Finelly, in regserd to stetus, whet self-respecting white 
would live in e neighborhood with so meny Negroes neerby? 
Hourished by ignorence, bigotry end limited observation, these 
hitherto inflexible OET EA underlie the worries of the 
Plainfield suburbenite, 

Still other impulses meke more urgent the confronte» 
tion of Pleinfield's grestest problem. Suburbenites ere 
persons, or recent offspring of persons, who once forsook 
neighborhood ties to seerch for the suburban dreem., This 
acknowledged exemple of residential mobility in pursuit of 
status ond security further motivstes a white exodus. 

Under these conditions the ettechnent of the suburben resident 
is much greater to suburban values than to his suburben city =- 
Pleinfield. . i 

An inherent festure of suburbis, iaperenicipal come 
petition, also works egeinst Plainfield's maintenence of its 
white middle cless, In the maze of smell guburben political 
jurisdictions, eech municipelity is out for itself. Eech 
must outhie the other for luerstive ratebles, high value 


construction end high-income residents. At one time Plainfield 


Lessee te 


e ALEAN. 
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wes in a formidable position. Many circumstances have 
forced it inte the desperately competitive scramble with 
the eight smaller communities contiguous to it and to 
severo? others just beyond its borders. All these other 
municipalities currently possess one eaedventege in this 
suburben struggie - no Regroes and no racial problems. 
Pleinfleld, like many small central cities in similer 
streits, Feces en uphill sociological challenge, one with 
which the city will heve to experiment to succeed. Plein- 
field's white residents must try to adapt themselves to 
she repidly emerging sociel reslity of interracial Living. 
if they cennet, the Old Fleinfield will inexorably blow 


awey end take root somewhere else, 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE DOMESTIC YEARS 


ae ee 
CHAPTER ONE 


Most of us would like to emulete the old Negro's 
prescription fer bæ py living: 'Never try to 
unscrew the unscrutsble {sic] and elweys eim to 
cooperate with the ineviteable.! 

Old Pleinfield was once an exclusive, high-income 
suburben city. Through the years, the city hes grown, its 
economy has broadened, its populetion has become more hetero- 
geneous end its problems more complex. -Yet the legecy of the 
political, economic and sociological thought of Old Plainfield 
lingers on and its impact on current conflicts is stil 
noticeable. Plainfield is a rapidly chenging city end the 
values of Old Pleinfield seem to be less and less applicable. 

Beginning as e small trading center on the main stege- 
coach trail between New York end Philedelphia, the city, in- 
corporeted in 1869, grew into one of the New York metropolitan 
area's most luxurious bedroom suburbs. The signal for that 
growth was the complete connection of the sity to New York by 
railroad. Located 2h mil es from New York snd due south from 
the picturesque Watchung Hills, Plainfield et one time was a 
natural vacstion heunt of New York's top-rung executives. 
Hotels such ss the stetely "Netherwood" estered to this clien- 


tele. The sttreactions of quasi-rural living and the convenience 


~~“tWerold G. Lepsie s History of Pleinfield (Plainfield, N.J., 
1942), Lh. ag 
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of commuter reil transportetion convinced many of these visitors 
to choose Pleinfield as a home site, Four reilroad passenger 
stations, scattered elong the city's east-weet exis, put the 
43-minute commter's ride to New York City within convenient 
reach of all residents. In the seriy dayi these commuters were 
served by frequent treins of the Central Rel lroad of New Jersey, 
the Beltimore end Ohio, and the. Philadelphie and Resding.* 
Pleinfield's railroed-oriented growth was not unique. Suburben 
development first took place slong reilrosd lines end was usual- 
ly limited ta 8 2-mile radius from the station. Pleinfield 
could point to its locetion on the mein trunk of the Jersey 
Central, one of the star-like eppendeges emanating from the 
Central urben core, for its early importance, 

To the wealthy businessmen seeking escape from his crowded 
and disturbing urben environment, Pleinfield offered itself sa 
the "ideal suburben city", It claimed to be "one of the most 
noted suburben communities in the stete” with an “abundance of 
fresh clean eir",° It boested five golf clubs in and eround the 
city end even in the 1920s, it held its school system es “among 
~—~€New York Herald, April 19, 1922. 


3cheries E, Stonier, "Problems of Suburben Transport 


Services," The Suburban Communt Williem Dobriner, ed., 
(Ebel pnan Cliffs, N.J., 1963), 537, 


Leo F. Schnore, "Metropolitan Growth and Decentrelize- 
tion,” loc. cit;, 3. 
5pleinfield Ares Chember of Commerce, Plainfield: Beautiful 
Progressive (Pleinfield, n.d.). 
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the finest in America", Plainfield wes then a fancy town and 
its exclusiveness wes one of its main ellurements. For meny 
yeers the citizens of Plainfield jealously guerded this asset. © 

The eerly establishment of e Negro community in the 
city stems from the high-income status of Pleinfield's early 
residents. A corollary of this conesntretion of wealth was 
the demand for servents and personal services -- full-time 
‘domestics, dey workers, gerdeners, chauffeurs, dressmakers, 
end leundresses. Beceuse of their low educational achievement 
end limited choice of occupation, Negroes supplied en aveileble 
_ lebor pool for these menial jobs. In 1870, 203 Negroes resided 
in Pleinfleld, comprising four per cent of the populetion. ¢ 

As Plainfield's populetion continued its upwerd surge, 
its reputetion es e luxurious suburban community enabled it 
to meintain an influx of high income people. As e consequence, 
the demand for domestic end releted sevite help also increased. 
By 1900, the Negro population had multiplied to more then seven 
times ite 1870 total. Commonly, a Pleinfielder, vacationing 
in the South, would meet a Negro ettendant whose work end 
manner impressed him. Oft-times the wealthy Pleinfielder 
would offer the Negro a job as a household servant end urge he 


New York Herald, April 19, 1922. 


TState of Hew Jersey Interracial Committee, Depertment of 
Institutions and Agencies. Plainfield: Survey of Negro Life 
in New Jersey, Report XX (Newerk, 1932), Z. tenis work will be 
cited hereafter as 1932 Sectel Work Survey.) 


«i < 
bring his femily with him. If the Negro accepted, he would 
accompany his employer to Plainfield end settle there, 

When Negroes errived in Pleinfield, they generally 
moved into neighborhoods eceupled by low income whites, main- 
ly the foreign-born. These arees were conveniently close to 
the Ba et their wealthy employers. The primary eresas ar 
initial settlement were clustered about Weat Fourth Street. 
between Liberty Street and Pleinfield Avenue and on East Third 
Street between Roosevelt end Berckman Avenues. Both neighbor- 
hoods lie close to the tracks of the reflroad, e fector which 
accounted for their unettractiveness. The most embitious 
Negroes of this generstion built their own homes on Liberty 
Street end Spooner Avenue between West Fourth end West Second 
Streets. 

Once the Negro community hed grown beyond a hendful 
end ita church life hed been esteblished, Pleinfield began to 
act as a focal point for. Negroes emigrating from the South or 
from neerby states as Pennsylvania end Merylend, 

The reaciel and ethnic composition of the Plsinfield 
Population hed showed signs of radicel chenge after the First 
World Wer, Industrializetion in the Pleinfield area drew 
immigrant Iteltens. Burgeoning commercial opportunities 
attracted Jewish retail merchants end domestic jobs continued 


to bring in Negroes. It was mainly these economic changes 


l E e 
which initisted the transition of Plainfield from a besical- 
ly homogeneous, exclusive suburben community to e polyglot, 
complex city. Of Plainfield's 27,700 residents in 1920, 19.9 
per cent were foreign-born white end 8.8 per cent Negro.® 


Although the Negro populetion meintained e neer-cona tent 


percentage of the total from 1900 to 1920 (the foreign-born 
white influx was et its crest then), the absolute number of 
non-whites grew by 68 per cent from 1,450 to 2,hh5. In the 
following decade the Negro comunity registered a 49.2 per 
cent increese. Some 3,648 Negroes resided in the city by 1930. 
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Breakdown of Population White and Negro, 
Plainfield 1870-1930 


Percentage 
Percent- Increase Totel Percent- 
age of Popula- age 
Year White -Negro Negro Negroes’ tion Increase 
1870 4,892 203 4.0 -- 5,095 -- 
1880 7,632 493 6.0 142.68 8,125 59.5 
1890 10,620 64,7 5.7 31.3 11,267 38.7 
1900 13,919 1,450 9.4 124.1 15,369 36.4 
1910 18,717 1,833 8.9 26.3 20,550 33.7 
1920 25,255 2,445 8.8 33.4 27,700 34.8 
1930 30,77) 3,648 10.6 9.23 a2 24.3 


Source: Compiled from date in the State of New Jersey Inter- 
raciel Committee, Department of Institution end 


Agencies, Plainfield: Survey of Negro Life in New 
Jersey, Report XX, 1932, P. en eS. Sureau of the 
Census, 1960 PC(1) - 32B, N.J. Table 12, p. 32. 
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êT? Eureau of the Census, 1930 PC{2), N.J., Table 15, 
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A 1932 New Jersey Conference of Socisl Work Survey 
revel ed only 10.6 per cent of Plainfield Negroes, 16 years 
or over, were born in Hew Jersey and only 7:2 pen cent of the 
totel were natives of the city, The majority (Sh.l per cent) 
reported birthplaces in South Atlantic States, the most preva- 
tent being Virginia with Li. per cent. These figures reflect 
the repid infiux of migrating Negroes into the Plainfield area 
curing, the first 30 yeers of thie century. 

The seme survey described the dispersion of Negro 
housing occupency in the city. The beginning of the city's 
so-called "Gilded Ghetto” in the Fest End wes elreedy taking 
form. Middle cless Negro homeowners resided on Eest Second 
Street, George Street, Geneva Plece and St. Mary's Avenue, 
all in the East End. Other middle class Negro families lived 
on Berkeley Terrace end Carlisle Terrace in the fer northeastern 
end of the city and Spooner Avenue, near the extreme western 
limits of housing evaileble to Negroes in the West End. 

Severel other small enclaves existed in the Second Ward edjacent 
te the Hineone Sleepy Hollow area. -Negroes could be found 
on Lake Street ead Webster Plece in the Second Werd but for 
meny years were unable to extend housing opportunities to sur- 
rounding blocks. The mest densely populated Negro sections 
were to be found in the heert of the city extending slong the 


railroed trecks, spreeding both eest and west from Park Avenue. 


— 
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The streets most heavily populated by non-whites were Cottage 
Plece, South Second Street, West Fourth Street from Plainfield 
Avenue to John Street, West Third Street from Plainfield Avenue 
to Rew Street, end on Plainfield Avenue. In many ceases the 
housing on these biccks wes of poor quality, 
The gecgraphicel distribution of Pleinfield Negroes 
did "not differ so much from the pattern found in other New 
Jersey cities of similear size", the 1932 scociel work survey 
noted. “While there is residential segregation by selection 
end public approbation, a number of homeowners occupy residen- 
ces that ere not located in the Negro area" (e.g. Webster 
Plece, Lake Street).? 
if Plainfield's non-white housing distribution did not 

iffer much from petterns in other cities, its percentage of 
homes owned by Negro families did, Throughout the stete only 
2h.3 per cent of Negro femilies owned their own homes. In 
Fleinfield the 1932 survey semple indiceted more than 50 per 
cent of Plainfield Negroes were homeowners.” The eerly esteb- 
lishment of dispersed Negro home ownership mede leter efforts 
to open nearby blocks to Negroes somewhst easier. 
#the stetietica of the 1932 Social Work Survey are not 

definitive but ere taken from a sampling made of 74 Negro 


femilies in Plainfield. All 1932 employment end income 
are derived from this source. 


71932 Social Work Survey, le 
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The mein source of employment for Piainfield Negroes 
in the eerly 1930s wea still domestic service, yet the city's 
non-whites fered better economicelly then other non-whites in 
New Jersey. The medien weekly income of a non-white Plein- 
flelder exceeded thet of the everage non-white fenily in 
New Jersey by $14.33. The Plainfield medien wes $36.50. 

The heavy employment of Negro female domestics, an importent 
source of family support; compenseted Pleinfield non-white 
femeles with a medien weekly wege of 14.00, $4.76 higher 
then the stete median. Plainfield Negro men topped their 
state counterparts by Él4.47 per week. 

Of 68 mele Negro workers interviewed in the survey, the 
Preponderant majority were enployed in semi-skilled and un- 


skilled occupetions. The breskdown ig as follows;10 


SNOd Oils arte wissen s Sivwiedeedeiioweae 18 26.5% 
menufecturing and mechanicel.... 16 23% 
personel end domestic service .. -16 23% 
BFROSPOED seuss sg kes t¥ieenceaed 15 22% 
professional employees .......2.. 2 3% 


Clericel ssessscsprssenacsietos Lo © 1.5% 
The working femeles surveyed were overwhelmingly employed 
in personel end domestic service. ‘Tha breakdown of the 42 none 


white femele workers interviewed is as follows: 
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full-time domestics eiesess 16 38% 
day workers teassapuoessess ll 26% 
lseundresses tree eoesccesees 10 123 


Professional WOPKE aseesta 
As might be expected in the 1932 sociel milieu of 
suburban Pleinfield, the local employment buresus reported g 
much higher proportion of whites pleced in jobs beceuse "the 
public considers then more reliesble, "tt The largest single 
employers of iegro lebor in the city were two lumber compan- 
ies, and the Samoset Leundry.12 Cther comuon occupations for 
Negro men were es cheuffeurs, taxi rivers, ccal truck Grivers, 
eeh carters, gardeners end store porters, Women, beside their 
domestic work, could Possibly procure Jobs in the laundry or 
@s depertment store elevator operetors, 
in the aummer of 1931, 21 Negroes held jobs under 

federal, stete or municipal government in Plainfield. There 
was one police officer, one letter Sarnlec, one nurse, one 
Pleyground worker, 10 janitors and seven laborers., Teachers 
and clerical workers coeomtea out of town. Listed under the 
heeding "professionals end tradesmen” were three physiciens, 
two dentists, one pharmacist, two sociel workers, five minis- 
ters, one printer, e tailor, a mechanic, a ery cleening estab- 
lishment operator, two barbers, end three beeuty parlor 


operators, 
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Religion wes the central force in the Hegro's social 
life. In 1932 six mafor churches served the spiritual needs 
of the community: three Beptist, one Africen Methodist 
Episcopal, an Episcopal, a Presbyterian end five other 
"store~-front" churches of the Pentecostal variety, The role 
of the minister es the political end sociel liaison between 
the congregetion snd the dominent white community was well 
recognized. ‘On the political level the only Negroes with 
whom the white leadership was at all femilier were the minis- 


ters. 


TWO STEPS FORWARD, ONE STEP BACKWARD 

The two decades between the World Wars merked the 
emergence of the white imnigrant groups into the formerly 
exclusive sociel and political life of Plainfield. In this 
period of ssrimilation end restructuring of political relations 
ships, the Negro community was cleerly left behind. As some 
cf the more aware Negroes wetched their former white neighbors 
move into higher status sections of the city, the Negro's own 
exclusion from the political, gett end economic meinstrean 
wes thrown into sharper relief, There was little the Negro 
could do as s group to right this. To the dominant white 
community the plece of the Negro ss domestic servent wes firmly 
ingrained. In the white's mind the Kegro wes comfortingly 


"docile", 
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Although still small in numbers, the Plainfield Negro 
community badly lecked cohesion. Many of those newly errived 
from the South Atlentic states found Plainfield a tremendous 
improvement over their former surroundings. these people 
were often incapable of comprehending s better life. Others, 
who were not necesserily es docile, were afreid their domestic 
job ties would be severed in reprisal for "uppityness™, 

Still others hed come to believe the Negro did, indeed, have 
"his plece", 

The politicel leversge of the Negro et this time wes 
minute, Non-whites comprised only ebout 10 per cent of the 
populstion. Due to their low educetionel level end psycholo- 
gical removal fron the source of power, few Negroes voted, 
Therefore the non-whites posed no political threat to enyone, 
In fect, they ususily voted Republican enywey. 

The Negro's close occupational reletionskip with the 
Gouinent wealthy whites led the whites to adopt e patronizing 
attitude toward Negro compleints. It was generally the job 
of the ministers to Plead for redress to locel officials, 

The ministers were sbout the only Negroes commonly known by 
the whites. 

The locel branch of the National Association for the 


Advencement of Colored People, orgenized in Mt. Zion AME 
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Church in 1919, concerned itself with sme of the broader 
discriminatory problems. Included in the leadership of the 
NAACPywere the nintesere nå the educated ley Kegroes. The 
most influential, md one of the most militent, lesders wes 
Dr. Clement de Freitas. Working behind the scenes, Dr. de 
Freites urged the lecel brench to fight discriminetion even 
when it seemed the white community might become adament. 
Nevertheless the Negroes hed to move slowly. The upper-middle 
class Pleinfield elite usually would be motiveted to act on 
behalf of the Negro only when the national consensus pointed 
in that direction. ‘The #AAGP found the only way it could 
have discriminetory practices eliminated was by persusding 
the whites. The Negroes would cite fevoreble exemples 
external to Fleinfield and then argue that whet the Negro wes 
asking wes in all feirness his right. 

The 1932 report found the NAACP to be the most effec- 
tive weapon of the Negro in his struggle ageinst discrimine- 
tion, but thet orgenization "seldom ha(d] the united support 
of the Negro community" and only met with "some success", 13 
Generally the tone wes pessimistic. It noted "astounding 
misunderstending and discord between ell" groups, white end 
Negro, Negro and Negro end white and white, ebout social 
progrems for the Negro. "All efforts heve reached en impasse", 


the survey lamented. 


1932 Social Work Survey, 16. 
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&t the core of the Hegro's probleme were two inter- 
releted fectors. A failure to sgree on common aspiretions 
end courses of action by Negroes hed prompted many whites 
to dismiss Negre compleints, because the Negroes! lack of 
cohesion proved they "don't know what they went". The other 
factor was a "general prejudice in employment and public 
policies which hinder the Negro."14 

The NAACP's primary sttention was riveted on removing 
the segregation in public accommodations, end the task wes 
enormous. For instence, segregation wes practiced in the 
city's movie end veudeville theaters, In the Liberty 
Theatre, Negroes were required to sit in a certain section. 
They were required to sit in the gallery et the other 
theaters. This was eliminated in the early 1930s. Local 
resteurents refused to serve Negroes. The only lunch counter 
in downtown Plainfield thet would do so wes Woolworth's. 
Otherwise there wes no "respecteble" plece for a Negro to 
dine outside his home. Even the Chinese restaurants refused 
to serve Negroes, but sllowed them to take out euaened meals. 
The city's hotels would also refuse to admit Negroes. An 
occasional exception was made if Negroes were in the company 
or whites. 1° Negroes were eble to pley the County Goif™. 


Course, but because of a "special clause in the contract” 
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15Interview with Mills 8. Barnes, Feb. 16, 196). (This 
will be cited heresfter as Bernes Interview). 
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were not permitted to play on the city's course, |6 

Newspaper coverage wes another Negro compleint. The 
Negroes objected to the use of the term "derkies" and the 
spelling of Negro with a lower cese "n". Police brutality 
and discrimination toward Negroes was a constant sore point. 
In 1932 when Negroes comprised less than 10 per cent of the 
population they eccounted for 21.6 per cent of all errests. 
One-third of those arrested were for disorderly conduct end 
one-fifth for drunkenness, |! The NAACP frequently charged 
police used a double stendard in their arrest procedures, 
so that under similar conditions a iegro was fer more Likely 
to be arrested than was e white. ‘The organization also tried 
to eefeguard the rights of Negroes in courts of lew. 

Employment was enother aource of bitterness, but 
little eculd be done ebout it. The 1932 Social Work Survey 
revealed no Negroes were employed in any capacity by the 
Recreation Commission, en independent municipal body whose 
members are appointed by the Mayor end Council. Other munici- 
pel egencies hired few if any. Employment agencies explained 
white people considered Negroes less reliable, At Muhlenberg 
Eospital, the survey reported, "No Negro girls may secure 
nurses! treining in the hospitel, since the Muhlenberg admin- 


istretion questions the time when one cen mix white end 


1932 Social Work Survey, ll. 
oy . 
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colored girls in the seme dormitories end dining rooms "18 
Education was en especielly unhappy aree for the Negro 

leadership, The Negro school population in 1931 numbered 900 

of 6,700 in the whole school system or 13.4 per cent of the 

totz]. It is to be noted in 1932 "two or three of the elemen- 

tary schools, especially Washington School, ha GJ a lerge 


percentage of Negro pupils."19 ‘Then, Negroes were grumbling 


about the "segregsted schools", counselling practices in the 


schools, teacher attitudes and the failure of the appointive 
Boerd of Education to hire a single Negro teacher. The Survey 
had the following enelysis of Negro efforts and white indiffer- 
ence to this problem in particulars 

Several members of the Negro community 

who heve been interested in securing 

employment for trained colored teechers 

report thst suthcrities sare very set in 

their opinions that it will be quite a 

few years before e colored teacher could 

be employed in the Plainfield schools. 

However, no concerted effort has been 

mede by Negroes to secure the appointment 

of a teacher of their race. 

Other efforts at community action were the formetion _ 
of a Negro History Club in 1929 and the Interracial Committee 
in 1931. The history club was e culturel group which tried 
to educate young Negroes in the historical accomplishments 


of other Negroes. The group's tesk was to supplement public 
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school textbooks which make little mention of the Negro 
couwtribution to history.“ The club elso sponsored lectures 
and drematic progrema, 

Orgenized efter a series of "bed" interreciel murders 
had strained raciel relationa in the city, ‘the interracial 
Committee dedicated itself to discussing raciel questions 
and promoting understanding between the races. The committee 
performed investigations of discrimination complaints. It 
moved to halt the creetion of e colored glee club in the high 
school. The committee also attempted to educate locel citi- 


Zens on the need for netional enti-lynching legislation. 


THE OLIGARCHY 

The political power of Plainfield wes long centreliz- 
ed in the hands of an oligarchy of long-time Pleinfield 
residenta, usually weelthy railroad commuters. The Negroes 
end new immigrant groups which begen to flow into Plainfield 
were excluded, "The power of length of residence end social 
status, intermixed with ethnic divisions, cleerly operate(4] 
ese to place political predominenee into the hands of the 
esteblished' people, "?? 

The city's one-party oligerchie system tended to re- 


inforce these status differences. ‘The control of the Plein- 


poeernes Interview. 5 
Robert Wood, Suburbie: Its People and Their Politics 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1959), 178 — 
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field Republicen Perty was by,Protestent elite, meny of whom 
commuted to high executive jobs in the fineneteal district of 
downtown Menhatten, Membership in the Crescent Avenue Pres- 
byterien or Grece Episcopal Churches seemed to be s prere- 
quisite fer pantocten to the elite.. These men supported the 
ole conviction, edopted wholeheartedly by suburbia, that 
good governments inverlebly come in smell Ppeckeges, They 
believed in giving the city honest end cepeble écduinistration, 
while evoiding the pertisen controversy cf big government. 


The weak msyor form of government, edcpted in the 19th century, 


fit their conception of volunterism end limited governmental 
responsibility. The mayor is grented en annual $300 stipend. 
Councilmen receive nothings. 

The city's residentisl outlook and relatively high 
income secured a permanent majority for the Republicen Party. 
Before the presidency of Frenklin D. Roosevelt end the sub- 
sequent incursions made by Democratic parties throughout the 
Esst, the Republican oligarchy administered the city with 
only token opposition. Even in the middle 1930s the GOP 
ms jority on the Common Council wes never threatened, 

The orgenization which directed the local GOP was the 
Republican Citizen's Advisory Committee, composed of an 


in-group of upper income commuters snd several retired 
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citizens. Local decisions, it is said, were mede in the 
speciel "Pleinfield Cer" on the Jersey Centrel: The neme 
mont essociated with the R.C.A.C. wes thet of Christie P. 
Hamilton, who served five yeers as cheirmen. When Hamilton 
died in 19h5, the Pleinfield mayor eulogized his efforts to 
"plece in office those he thought best fitted for. the work."23 
Surrounded by men of ebility, wealth and status, Hemilton, 
the kingmeker, would handpick cendidetes from all sections 
of the city for the Republicen slete, The R.C.A.C.'s 
decisions were not contested In the primery. 

For many yeers the groups, excluded in this election 
process, lecked the initiative end interest to oppose the 
R.C.A.G. nominetions. Candidetes chosen by the R.C.A.G., 
unopposed in primery, simply romped to easy victories in the 
November general elections. When opposition did erise, it 
adopted the suspect label "Democrat." Prior to the Depres-~- 
sion, a Democrat from the working cless Fourth Werd might 
win ean occesionel term, but en the whole pertisenship in 
local politics was minimele 

Some dissension srose because the R.C.A.C. clique 
reatricted itself to the commuter point of view. Locally 
euployed Republicens quietly criticized the orgenization's 


efter-dark view of the city end its consequent lack of res- 


ee 
“2Pleinfield Courfer-News, April 26, 1945. 
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ponsiveness to the locel social end business problems. Yet 
these same detractors still edmit the R.G.A.C. "developed a 
very nice town.” The city maneged to keep texes reasonesble, 
meinteain attrective grounds, provide clean government end set 
up a highly respected educational syeten. 24 The influx of 
new residents, eager to conform to suburben political and 
socisl mores, end the continued success of the. Republicen , 
administretion and en abundent supply of cepetble and willing 
replecements, secured the party's dominence. 

Comprising at most 10 per cent of the populstion end 
e much sneller proportion of the vote, the Negroes had negligi- 


ble political le verage end like the other excluded groups, 


had little voice in municipel policy. Because the GOP wes 


the only political orgenizetion in the city, even the Negroes 
flocked to it es the fremework for their politicel activity. 
In 1932 four of the five Negro political organizetions were 
affiliated with the Republican Perty. They were the Women's 
Progressive Republican Club, the Young Men's Colored Repub- 
lican Club, the Fourth Street Colored Republican Club, and > 
the Esst End Colored Republican Club, The lone Democratic 
group wes the Colored Democratic Club.2? ‘Refusing to leave 

e stone unturned, the locel Republicans elected Negroes as 
district leaders in the Fourth Werd., Their job was to deliver 


a rf 
eae with Irving Velinsky, Kovember 15, 1963. 
25 j2 _Socies ork Survey, ° 


a sizable Negro vote in the city's least Republicen ward in 
order to preserve the party's unanimous control of the 


Common Councii, 


A Coelition is Formed 

Ey the mié-1930s the sweeping national success of the 
Denocratic Perty hed echieved some short-lived effects on 
Pleinfleld politics. Aided by the noosavelt lendslide of 
1936, ‘the pert ty polled nearly 45 per cent of the total vote 
in the mayorelty election thet year, a considersble improve- 
ment over Democratic showings in previous elections. ‘The 
Democretic standard bearer, John Cleybtrook, carried the First 
end Fourth Werds, e herbinger of future voting patterns in 
these ereas of the city. A young upstart Democret named 
Reymond C. Beek had won electicn as Fourth Werd councilmen 
in 1933. When re-elected tw yeers leter, he was the first 
Denocret ever- to echieve thet distinction, 

“Although the Democratic Perty improved its vote-getting 
power in the mid-193Cs, the absence of lerge-ecale industrial 
unionism in Plainfield, city chairman George Feaster's une 
willingness to shere with younger rere lawyers the proceeds 
of federal patronege and the Republicans' compromise allience 
with discontented First end Fourth Ward leeders breked the 


Democrats! growth potential. 26 


interview with Korman Abrams, February 1, 196). 
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For meny yeers the Republicen administrationg of 
Pleinfield hed been accused of non-representstive governe 
ment. The R.C.A.C. hed been able to handpick the GoP cane 
didetes for mayor end five of the eleven council seats, 
Without having to make many intra-perty compromises, the 
R.C.£.C. could dominate the Common Council. Primarily based 
in the Second Ward, the R.C.A.C. was able to capitalize on 
the high voter turnout end decisive Republicen pluralities 
there to control the outcome of the meyorsity. end three 
counciimen-at-lerge races, in addition to Plecing the Ward's 
own two Republicer councilmen, 

This institutional insulerity permitted the ReCeoA.C. 
to leeve many groupa in other sections of the city divorced 
from City Hell policy making. The R.C.A.C.'s uncontested 
hold hed shown signs of weekening when the Democrets made 
inrosds in the First end Fourth Wards, the bestions ef 
Fleinfiela's large Itelo-American popul ation, 

From the Itelian neighborhoods in the late 1930s erose 
the first genuine threat to R.C.A.C. hegemony. Bolstered by 
the in-migration of new working class groups into Pleinfield, 
e political organization - the Anthony J. Marino Association - 
developed. This group embraced all white minorities excluded 
by the R.C.A.C. elite, end pressured to obtein certsin favors 
end & more powerful voice in local effeirs, 


Sterted by Anthony J. Herino, e highly successful 


napa 
businessman, end severel of bis Italien proteges, the 
essocietion wes an extension of Merinots Americen Dreen, 
the reslizetion of political power for the emerging Iteliens 
of Plainfield, to supplement their incressing economic 
strength, The Merino Association attracted persons from 
meny disperate groups, but tts driving force wes concentreted 
in capeble Italo-Americens like John Tozzi, Albert Ficrvanti 
and Salvador Diane. For hig friends, Harino wanted politi- 
cal favors grented end a slice of the Republican patronage 
pie. cut their wey. 

The Marino people essumed the only source which could 
dispense whet they sought was the R.C.A.c. In turn the 
R.C.h.C. Gecided to swellow some of its pride for the seke of 
primetio compromise. Intra-perty squabbling in the First 
end Fourth Warda was unwanted, so the oligarchy esteblished 
sllience with the Merino group out of political necessity. 
This accord N well; the GOP pluralities increesed once 
more and primery battles were avoided. To repay Merino and 
associates, Merino wes appointed vice-chairman of the ReCeAele,y 
Diene wes mede corporetion counsel to the Gommon Council, 
Tozzi and Fiorventi were nominated end elected es councilmen 
and Henry Clement wes elected megistrete. The first of 
Plainfield's compromises hsd been eccomplished. The oliger- 


chy would sacon be no more, 


CHAPTER TWO 


OUTSIDE THE COMPROMISES 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The Second World War accelerated the political, 
social and economic edjustments of the late 1930s. The 
Politicel alliance between the R.C.A.C. elite and the 
catche-sll Merino Association operated as a smooth team for 
10 yeers, ss the city reverted back to larger Republican 
Plurities. While accaptence of the foreign-born and . 
their offspring had broedened, the political power struc- 
ture of the city hed feiled to widen its leadership base 
sufficiently to cope with the emerging minorities, 


As increasing numbers of Cetholics and Jews moved 


_to Pleinfield and evaviteted toward the Republican Party, 


the position of the Protestant commuter clique wes endenger=- 
ed still further. The continued refusal of the old clique 
to inelude locelly employed people in the inner councils 


egeraveted an old grievance, By 1948, it became epparent 


‘the Merino 4ssocietion accord wes only s stop gap meesure, 


In that yesr internecine werfare between the commuters of 
the Second Ward snd the locally-based Republicans from all 
parts of Plainfield flared into the open, 

One major group, the Negroes, remained outside this 
power struggle, Their entrence into the city's political 
life did not begin until 10 years after World Wer II. It 


wes rather easy for the Negro to be left unrepresented in 
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suburben Plainfield. First, the highest concentretion of 


non-whites hed alweys straddled West Fourth Street. That 


seme thoroughfare bisected the West End into the Third and 


Fourth werds, thereby eplitting the Negro vote in half. 
Until the mid-1950s Negroes lived in a limited ares in the 
West End end their numbers did aot dominate any single ward, 
Furthermore, the higher the percentage of Negroes in the 
Fourth Ward, the lower dropped that ward's percenteze of 
Plainfield's total vote, Repidiy the north side cf town 


beceme increasingly non-white, while the south side remained 


' eolidly md sefely white, White prejudice end fear of the 


Negro hed induced meny whites to fortify thenselves from the 
Negro wave, mentally as well sa physically. To the insulated 
whites, representative of the old elite, Negre preblems were 
amall ones, deserving only of small enswers, 

The Negro influx of the middle end lete 1950s äia- 
turbed some whites, but the apparent docility of the new- 
Comers Was essuring., But nationel trends could not long 
bypass Plainfield. Soon white Pleinfielders found their 
Negro neighbors flexing some muscles they hed never dared 
flex before. White enxiety spreed end intensified. Reciel 
issues had become the city's most pressing. Sweeping the 
Regro'ts comple ints under the rug of indifference wes no 


longer possible, 
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THE WAR YEARS 

The Second World War not only eecelerated the socio- 
political emergence of Fleinfield's immigrant groups, but 
it elso effected greet chenges in the Negro community. In 
the eerly wer yeere the ecute lebor shortage forced employers 
in the Pleinfield erea to recruit new workers. Fleinfield, 
situated in the center of a burgeoning industriel complex, 
attracted e fraction of the workers to locel industries. As 
& rule though, it served es e residential jumping-off plece 
for workers employed by the larger operations in surrounding 
towns. 

Conspicuous emong the newcomere were Negroes. Recruit- 
ed from Southern end Middle Atlantic states were senieskilled 
end un-skilled Negro workers, bedly needed for wertime pro- 
duction. Educeted Negroes, trained in technicel fields, were 
also drewn to the eree. Beceuse most surrounding communities 
would not permit non-whites to buy or rent homes there, the 
Negro residentiel influx wes concentrated in Pleinfield, 

Many long-time resident Negroes felt the impect of 
the wartime economy too. The lerge non-white servent class 
wes drestically reduced. Numbers of Negro men end women 
left their domestic jobs for more lucretive defense plant 
employment, which was evellable to Negroes beceuse of the 
lebor shortage. Negro high school youngsters rushed to shere 


in the new-found econcmic opportunity. Many werked nights 
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in war production while ettending classes in the dey. 

Housing presented a difficult problem throughout the 
war for the begro in-migrents, but by the wer's end new 
housing possibilities had opened. Kegroes, in possession of 
substentiel wartime sevings, or anxicus to utilise their 
G.I. rights, entered the private housing merket in force. 

In Plainfield severel Negroes bought plots of low-lying land 
from the city in the Hillerest Avenue section of the Eest 
End and built homes on them. Negroes elso bought end built 
homes in the northeest section of the city in the middle 
Cless'eree where they hed gained e focthold yeers before, 

In the 190s the Fourth Werd Negro ghetto consolidated 
and expanded to the west. The homes on the periphery of the 
old Negro neighborhocd were generally quite old end the white 
residents elderiy.t Although lending institutions frequently 
gave prospective Negro buyers a troublesome time, the merket 
on these dwellings wes so active, Negroes were eventually able 
to purchese,. 

Although Pleinfield was virtuelly the only comnunity, 
between Newerk end Trenton, in which Negroes could buy or 
rent "respectable" homes, the opportunities open to them fell 
fer shert of open ececupancy. The ghettoizeé character of 


Pleinfield's non-white housing petterns is supported by the 


“U.S. Pureeu of the Census, 1960, PEC(Z) - 105, 
vewerk S.aeceA., sable r-l, p. 181. 
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fact Negroes in 1947 occupied about five per cent of the 
lend erea of Plainfield, yet constituted nore than 12 per 
cent of the population, Of Pleinfiela' 1131 blocks, 5h 
were predominantly Negro, or a sectiona" as local 
realtors designated then. 

In the 1947 Horthtown Survey sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress, real estete brokers admitted that Negroes 
were definitely excluded from certein sections of the city. 
They. estimeted 69 eredi of all hones were completely out 
of bounde for the prospective Negro homeowner while enother 
26 per cent would be very difficult for ẹ Negro to buy. The 
reeltors cited the following reasons for exclusion: White 
neighbors opposed; brokers did not want to sell; Kegroesa 
could not sfford to tuy or would rather live with their own 
péople; written or orel agreements prohibiting seles to non- 
whites, end finelly Negroes! difficulty in obtaining mort- 
&eges from lending institutions. 

Two-fifthe of FPleinfield Negroes were honeowrers in 
1947, compered to en spproximate 50 per cent figure in 1932.3 
A contributing fector to this proportional drep in Negro home 
ownership wes the insufficient number of private homes opened 
for the non-white merket. The quelity of homes owned by 
_ “American Jewish Congress, Northtown Survey on Eumen 
Relations (Pleinfield, 1917), 33, Wiis work oti Heres 


eftershe cited as I9l7 Northtow Survey.) 
Ibid., ho. 
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Negroes compered fevorebly with those owned by whites, but 
the seme was not true of Negroes! rented querters, 

The Northtown Survey reported 18 per cent of homes 
rented by whites (excluding Jews) were inadequate, while 47 
per cent of Negro rentel unitas were substandard. On the 
rentel situation the survey concluded: l 

At higher rentals, there is s wide 

gap between what Negroes and mse jority 
group members get for their MONEY s. 
Better quality rentel housing is 
usuelly closed to Negroes, even if they 
cen efford to pay for it, 

After the wer, the lebor shortage evaporeted end some 
Negroes subsequently lost their Joba. The Northtown Survey 
found fewer Plainfield firms employing Negroes efter the war 
than hed employed them during the war. Of the local busi- 
nesses which hed employed Negroes during the war, 1h per 
cent no longer did. Nevertheless those enployers still 
hiring Negroes, employed them in greater numbers,” The 
pattern of better qualified Negroes being forced to leave 
the city to find work, so prevelent before World Wer If, 
was altered somewhet.- 


The survey showed the following breakdown of Negro 
employment in Pleinfield businesses: 


Pas 45. 


a9 18. 
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WAR TIME 228 7 
Total Nov g7 Total Ko. 


Employ- Negroes Negroes Employ- Negroes Negr 
ment Employed Employed ment Employed Emplo 


Menufecturing 3937 324. 8 3788 328 9 
Retail l - 102 5 5 268 = n iA 
Commerce § 153 7 5 172 ` 7 h 
Public 
Utilities 70 1 1 70 į 1 
Public a 
Institutions 288 18 6 353°" 36 10 
Youd 355 8 4651 383 8 


Source: Northtown Survey on Humen Relations, p. 18 


Plainfield firms hired Negroessprimerily for service 
joba end for production. In menufacturing, most of the jobs 
Negroes held were semi-skilled or un-skilled, Reasons given 
by professional, menegeriel, sales end clericsl employers to 
explain the peucity of Negro employees renged from the excuse 
that no Negroes had applied, to the acknowledgement that a 
Negro's presence would be objectionable to customers or fellow 
employees. The existence of hiring discrimination wes well 
comprehended by the Negroes. Most often cited as offenders 
were the retail business estsblishments.© 

The survey's statisticel findings corroborated exten- 


sive job discriminetion. At the point of average job 


> 
19h7 Northtown Survey, 19. 
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qualificetion, it was discovered the Negro esrned $1.08 
per hour while his white counterpart {excluding Jews) esrned 
$1.49. The report summerized that "occupational differences 
between the white majority group (excluding Jews) and the 
Negroes are not entirely a result of educationel differences; 
more Negroes than would be expected on the basis of educa- 
tion, and fewer majority members then would be expected on 


the basis of education, are in reletively low-skilled jobs," 


Ma jority 

` (excluding Jews) Negroes 
Attended grammer school 
but not high school $1.21/heur $1.08/hour 
Attended high school 
but not college $1.53/hour §1.13/hour 
Attended college ae : 
or professional school $2.13/hour ` $1. 32/hour 


Source: Northtown Survey on Human Relations, p. 13 


SMALL PROBLEMS AND SMALL ANSWERS 

The nonewhite populetion in Plainfield reached 5,798 
in 1950, a 17 per cent increase over the previous decennial 
eensus,. The PETET Negro influx had barely begun. In 
these early years of growth .the socially fragmented Negro 
community could only muster minor efforts to improve its 
position in Plainfield. The disorganizetion of the Negro 
clergy, the traditional community leader, accentuated the 


TIbid., 13. 
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arire, S 
After the pe-wer departure of Dr, de Freitas, the 
strength of NAACP leadership declined. ‘Moreover, the issues 


in many instances seened insurmountable; the indifference of 


- the white community wes Giscoureging. The more*militant 


young Negroes tended to view. the organizetion in these yeers 
as little more then pr tea-sipping clique. Indeed, the NAACP 
could point to few tangible eccomplishments of its own and 
like the Negro clergy was badly torn by cleaveges of opinion. 
The immediete post-war goal of the Plainfield NAACP 
wes to eliminete the color bar in restaurents, hotels, and 
commerciel recreetion fectliities, The 1947 Northtown Survey 
reported five of eight resteurents interviewed chose to 
refuse service to Negroes end two hotel proprietors inter- 
viewed also revealed e similer policy.. All fesred loss of 
white clientele were they to eduit colored persons. All the 
proprietors of the city's commercial recreetion facilities 


admitted either to segregeting or excluding Negroes.? By 


the time of the 1949 pessage of the state public eccommoda~ 


tions lew, the mounting populer consensus and persistent NAACP 
requests hed convinced these business their olā practices 


were no longer teneble. 


Oy enes 4. Medison, A Survey of Recreetion Needs in the 
‘West End! (Pleinfield, 1560), ib (This work will hereafter 


be cged as West End Survey.) 
1947 Northtown Survey, fils 
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The Board of Education elso yielded to a long- 
unfulfilled Negro request when it hired Negro teachers. In 
1947, two non-white teachers were employed in the heavily 
Regro Weshington School.!° “These geins, however, were token 
when compared with the long list of umrectified inequities. 
Negroes wented the city to hire more non-white firemen, 
policemen, postal workers end teachers, but the minority 
group's politicel impotence end social disunity prevented 
it from effectively pressuring local officisls, 

The creation of munictpel civil rights bodies in 
other New Jersey communities, increasing raciel tensions 
developing from transitional neighborhoods end growing Negro 
discontent prompted the city in 1950 to establish its own 
Civil Rights Commission. At the outset, the commission was 
given e vague mandate to investigate discrimination complaints. 
Mayor Cerlyle Crene was sympathetic to the eims of the com- 
mission and selected its first members on the basis of 
interest. He appointed, among others, Werren Held, then 
principel of Pleinfield High School, md Herry Rell, an 
official with the state civil rights division. These men 
were eager to forge the commission into a purposeful organ, 
For e short time the Civil Rights Comission faithfully 
traced compleints. They investigated the police department, 


T0rpia., Te. 
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end locel restaurants end berber shops. Succeeding Repub- 
lican administrations endeavored to undo the Commission's 
uncelled for ectivism. When new appointments came Up, S0- 
called “herd-heads" received the sdministretions' invitations. 
"Soft-headed" liberals wens bypassed. The Common Council 
closed the final loophole in 1957 by edopting en ordinance 
which circumscribed the Commission's powers end reduced it to 
a Finuretacd.*! To the governing group, the old rule about 
reciel friction still epplied: Small problems needed only 
small answers. t? 

Throughout the 1950s the totel membership of the NAACP 
hovered eround 300. Tensions between various Negro socio- 
economic groups operated ageinst unificstion under the NAACP. 
Some of the long-time Plainfielders in the orgenizetion were 
disturbed by the cosrse menner end low educationel level of 
the recent in-migrants. The established people were wery of 
efforts to escelate the NAACP from its club-like orgenizeation 
to that of e mess orgenizetion. There were meny Negroes, on 
the other hand, who demonstrated little interest in civil 
rights ectivities., Among the Negro middle cleas, a good 
number edopted the attitude: "We made it the hard way; why 
can't everyone else do the seme." A high proportion of the 


recently-arrived Southern Negroes were not ready for the 


Spent: &: iar pains Teeoer e aieae 
interview with Mills S. Bernes, Feb. 16, 196. 


12Interview with Herold N, Scherer, Jre, Merch 7, 1964. 
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I3Bernes interview ; 


Salpa 
ideological concepts of the activist Northern Negro. Most 
were so setisfied with the relative persdise of Plainfield 
end so pre-occupied with the problems cf acclimatization to 
urben living, they neither had the time nor the inclination 
to laten,23 

A 1953 controversy over minstrel shows spotlighted 
the dichotomy of. outlook within the Negro community. ‘The 
sensitive snd militant were pitted egeinst the individualist 
Negro. The activists in the NAACP hed been urged by the 
netionel office to pressure for the discontinuance of locel 
minstrel shows. The Pleinfield branch end the church-orlented, 
interracial Pleinfield Committee on Humen Reletions jointly 
objected to e minstrel show performance in Plainfield High 
School. Negroes were emong those defending the shows. The 
NAACP wes commonly scored for ita over-sensitivity. A major- 
ity of the white community totelly felled to comprehend the 
Negroes! motives for objection. In fect, some whites were 


indignant, 


PLAINFIELD PCLITICS: A NEW POINT OF VIE 
An importent chenge in Pleinfield polities occurred 
between 1948 end 1952. The conflict bétwéen the locally- 
employed Republicens and the shrinking comnuter Plisinfield 
Country Club group finally broke into the open. The insur- 
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gents, because of their involvement with the city, took e 
deeper interest in the Negro end his relationship to Pleine 
field then hed the R.C.A.C. elite. During the politicelly 
creative period of the insurgency, the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion wes organized end en embitious housing redevelopment 
program wee initiated. 

‘Through World Wer II, the R.C.A.C. had mainteined its 
hold on the crucial nominating procedure of the Republicen 
Perty, Its "guided democrecy" allowed for sone datitude, 
Ethnic representation from werds outside the Second geve 
lip-service to the emerging politicel reality. The politi- 
cel outlooks of these candidetes were necesserily close to 
the R.C.A.C. consensus. The first major edjustment was the 
alliance with the Anthony J, Merino Associetion. For a 
decade the two groups were sable to operate a very successful 
coalition, | 

Then new factors began to infringe on R.C.A.C. control. 
In 1945 the inner circle lost its most influential leeder 
when Christie P. Hemilton died. Middle income housing con- 
struction in the post-wer years drew more white homeowmers 
to the city. These new whites, like meny of those who pre- 
ceded them, frequently dropped allegiances to urban Demo- 
cratic parties es they became ewsre of the suburbenite!s 


political concerns - property rights end tex retest It 


New York Times, Mey 31, 1956. 
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was evident the Republicen Party could look best after these 
interests. Furthermore if a new Plainfielder desirous of 
affiliation with a socially approved group, hoped to procure 
politicel favors or intended to launch himself on e political 
career, the GOP wes the only plece he could go. ‘The Democretic 
Perty lacked steture. Support for it would reduce one to the 
unhappy end insecure role of protest voter. 15 

The infusion of new residents, not entirely willing to 
digest the precepts of the elite end the commuters! loss of 
several promising leeders due to increased industrial job 
mobility, combined to assist the GCP rebellion of 198. It 


ell started when a local real estate and insurence desler, 


. Richer Bueschel, and e former commuter, Wellece C. Wegleu, 


aa members of the R.C.A.C. tried to recruit more locallye- 
employed people for the inner councils, The move fell with 
Gisfavor upon the esteblished people. 

The rebuff convinced these men, their friends excluded 
by the R.C.A.C. country club elite, that the only wey to 
gain an equitable voice in city politics was to contest the 
R.C.A.C. in open primaries. Opposition in the primeries 
would strike sat the system by which the R.C.A.C. hed tradi- 
tionslly picked Republican cendidates. The insurgents edmitted 
the R.C.A.C. hed provided the city with goverment of integ- 


rity, but its non-representational cherecter caused it to be 


IS NewYork Times, May 31, 1956. 
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unresponsive to the majority's problems. 

In the April 19:8 primery, Wegleu edged the tneumbent 
R.C.A.0.-becked councilmen for the GOP Second Ward nomination 
by a scent eight votes. In the Third Ward, Normen Abrems, a 
liberal insurgent, defeated the R,C.£.C.-endorsed cendidate 
handily. The following yeer, Councilmen John Tozzi publicly 
divorced himself from his R.C.£.C. endorsement end ennounced 
himself "an independent Republicen fron now on, #16 The 
R.C.A.C.'s hold on the nominating procedure was weekening,. 
An attempt by fur enti-orgenizetion Republicens on the 
Common Council to ally with the Council's two Democrats to 
create e liberel mejority felled only because one of the 
Democrets backed out, 

The insurgents! ceuse geined more momentum in the next 
few yeers, Warren Lynch heeded a 1953 primary slate which 
tagged itaelf the "Clean end Unbossed." It captured three 
councilmenic nominations. Routed in the primeries, the inner 
circle had.lost its source of unrivalled power. As a result, 
amore inclusive city-wide party wes to take form throughout 
the 1950s. The new rougheand-tumble of primery polities and 
Goor-to-door cempsigning tended to discourage from active 
politics some of the more cepable commuter Republicens. Also 


that group's financial contribution to the party dropped, 28 
—re Pe PR Soe areas eae 
Spiainfield Courier- -News, December 8, 1949. 


spear ion with Normen S.a qrbemiew with Nomen §._fbrens, February 1, 196). 


8Interview with Irving Velinsky, ng Velinsky, November 15, 1963. 
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These busy executives hed neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to engage in political combat, 
REPUBLICAN LIBERALISM AND THE NEGRO 

The creative outlook of the insurgent Republicens 
developed new policies of concern to the city's Negroes. 
Influenced by liberal white concern over slum conditions 
in the Negro neighborhoods, these new councilmen moved to 
open en investigation of housing needs in Pleinfield, The 
councilmanic committee, which was esteblished for the pure 
pose, studied city housing conditions md stirred en une 
expectedly large response on the issue of public housing. 
The upshot of the study wes the formation of the Pleinfield 
Housing Authority in 1950. The Authority, m autonomous 
body, was set up so that it hed to submit its redevelopment 
plans to the Common Council end Planning Boerd for spprovel. 
The immediate goal of the Authority was to clear slums end 
construct public housing in their place. 

After strenuous public debate, the Authority wes 
granted permission to begin clesring the slum block bounded 
by West Third Street, Liberty Street, West Fourth Street 
end Pleinfield Avenue. On the site, West End Gerdens, a 
128-unit low-rent, low-rise public housing project wes to 
be constructed. Four yeers efter the Housing Authority was 
born, its first project was opened for occupancy. The loce- 


tion of West End Gerdens, within the core of the city's Negro 
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section in the Fourth Ward, essured its cecupents wuld be 
virtually ell Negro. 

During this outpouring of public-mindedness, a Sub- 
standerd Housing Committee wes orgenized to essist the Housing 
Authority and inform the Common Council of inedequete housing 
conditions. This group, however, rarely met and was goon 
relegated to do-nothing stetus. The Housing Authority, on 
the other hand, has maintained m setive progren. Before 
the completion of West End Gerdens, the Authority msde another 
redevelopment survey. This one found two deterioreted erers 
of the city in need of total renewal, The first was ed jecent 
to the West End Gardens end the second in the Cottege Place 
erea, The Authority preferred the former site for a middle- 
income housing project. Housing wes not suitable for the 
Cottage Plece location. Further investigstion led the Auth- 
ority to propose a low-erent housing project on vacant lend 
in the Eest End (First Ward) to counter-balence West End 
Gardens. In the next few years, three First Werd sites were 
offered to the Council end all three were rejected, Finelly, 
the Housing Authority found the successful formula. It chose 
e deteriorated block north of the railrosd off Elmwood Place 
and the Common Council approved the redevelopment plans, 

The NAACP hed joined in efforts to request myproval fron the 


Council; In 1961, Elmwood Gerdens, a 120-unit low-income 
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housing project, costing slightly more then $2 million, was 
completed. 

The disillusionment and distrust of. Plainfield ers 
for the Housing Authority and its sims deepened in the mide 
1950s. The Authority's housing projects had become occupied 
almost entirely by Negroes, a situation esaured by their 
locations in the heavily Negro Fourth Werd. As the rate of 
Negro influx into the city eccelerated, many criticized the 
Housing Authority for “ettracting" more low-income Negroes 


to the city. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE SETTING 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE BLACK ISLAND 

Host white Plainfielders sre puzzled by the rapid 
increase in the city's non-white population over the last 
decade. "Why sre Negroes so attrected to Plainfiela?", 
they ask. Some half-jokingly argue thet posters, placed in 
key spots in the South advertise Pleinfield as a northern 
parsdise for Necross: Others point to the late Clifford 
Durent's raputation es en eesy relief touch when he was 
Overseer of the Poor, They surmise the city gained e repue 
tation for it end still attracts relief seekers from out of 
state, A 1959 Mayor's Welfere Review Committee found this 
impression not borne out by the fects. A third ergument 
advanced is the low-income “bleck” housing projects have 
drewn Negroes to Plainfield either to fill apartments vaceted 
by project residents or to establish residence in the city 
for project eligibility. The validity of these beliefs is 
at best dubious. 

The 1960 census revealed both e ,028 increase in 
Pleinfield's non-white ppulstion end e net loss of 1,309 
white residents during the preceding decede. The stimuli 
of lowered discriminatory barriers in selected suburbsn ` 


housing markets, increeged accumulation of funds by urben 


I 
U.S. Bureeu of the Census, 1960 PC{1)32B, N.J., 
Table 20, p. fe, end 1950, PC, N.J., Table 3, pe 63. 
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Negro femilies end further overcrowding of non-white ghetto 
neighborhoods beve produced e powerful demenc on the pert 
of Northern Negroes for new housing opportunities. Middle 
end lower-middle cless Negroes, in their attempts to flee 
the disagreeable urben ghettoes, heve experienced serious 
difficulty. in finding decent. eveileble housing in most out- 
lying suburben communities. Negroes have flecked to Plain- 
field primerily because it is the only city between Newerk 
end Trenton in which sizeble "respecteble" neighborhoods 
have been opened for then.? In essence, the Negroest 
selection of Plainfield over any other surrounding manicis 
pelity has been "a matter thet is {more than likely} beyona 
the Cindividuel's] immediete control."3 The comforting 
assurance of a longeasteablished Negro settlement probably 
figured in thse prospective Negro resident's decision, but 
Plainfield's biggest essets ere its open neighborhoods. 
Some Fleinfield Negroes commute each Gay to points es far 
as Elizabeth tc reach work, 

Pleinfield boasts of severel decent neighborhoods 
which might appeal to urben Negroes. The "Gilded Ghetto" 
in the Eest End renks 6s one of suburben New Jersey's finest 


middle cless Negro esrees, Tract PL=-0068 in the 1960 Census, 


Telephone Interview with Everett C, Lattimore, Merch 
Si; interview with Rev, brenk k. Ellen februery 2, 
196). (These will hereefter be cited es Lattimore Telephone 


Interview end Allen interview.) 
“eo Fe Schnore, “The Growth of Metropoliten Suburbs," 


The Suburben Community, ed. by Willian Pobiner (New York, 
2 s . 
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bounded by Leland Avenue, Eest Seventh Street, Terrill Roed 
and Green Brook, is s close approximation of this neighbor- 
hood. Approximetely oO per cent of the tract (1,786 persons) 
were Negro in 1960.4 The median value of a non-white owner- 
occupied home is $15,900.° A high percentage of Negroes 
(83 per cent) in the trnot own rather then Souk.” The rate 
at which Negroes heave moved into the neighborhood is stert- 
lingly high and has continued epsce since the Census. of 
the 173 hon-whitè femilies which occupied dwelling units in 
the tract, only 171 hed resided there before 1953. The 
lergest influx of Negroes occurred in the "Gilded Ghetto” 
between 1954 end 1957 when 191 non-whites moved in. The 
in-pouring of Negroes continued between 1958 end early 1960 
es some 111 non-white families entered the neighborhood, 

Homes in which Negroes reside ere of reletively 
recent construction by Plainfield stenderds. Of 518 units 
built during the 1950s in the formerly sparsely developed 
tract, 208 are occupied by non-whites today. Negroes, how- 
ever, live in only 28 of the 223 units constructed between 
1940 end 1949.7 ‘The statistics corroborete sctive Negro 
home building in the tract since the middle 1950s. The 


Luis. Bureeu of the Census, 1960, PHC(1) - 105, 


Newerk S.4.S.4., Table P-1, Be 42. 
Ibid., Table H-1, p. 181. 
6T5id. 
TTbid. 
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tracts.) It may be found in Final Report PHC (1)~ 
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physical condition of the, Negro homes in the "Gilded Ghetto” 
is generally eons 

The other major neighborhood. into which Negroes heve 
flocked recently is the Clinton School area in the fer Weat 
End. Census Tract PL-0095, bounded by Grant Avenue, West 
Seventh Street, the Piscateway border and West Front Street, 
encompasses this segment of Plainfield which has seen e raciel 
turnover in the past few years. Only ebout one-querter of 
the tract's lhl, Negro femilies resided in the seme houses 
from 1953 to 1960. Between 1954 and 1957, 202 non-white 
femilies settled in their present homes on the tract end 
130 more followed between 1956 md early 1960. According to 
the 1960 Census the tract's population wes 35 per cent Negro.© 
A “white exodus", accelerated by suspected blockebusting and 
continued Negro influx hes eltered the neighborhood's raciel 
composition still further. 

Negroes in this tract divide almost evenly between 
owners and tenents., The quelity of housing here is consider- 
ably below thet in Trect 68. As of 1960, almost 95 per cent 
of the non-white occupied structures were built before 190. 
Of the hl}, non-white occupied units, 220 ere detericrated 
end 5 dilspideted. The medien rentel for the tract is $93 
per month, $8 sbove the $85 city median for non-whites.” 


Farr ee ae aA 
Ibid., Teble P-l, p. 2. 
Ibid., Table H-1, p. 181. 
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Relatively poorer end older housing is availeble to 
non-whites esst of Grant A enue between Front and Sixth 
Streets to the center of the city end then egein on the esst 
side of the business center, More then helf of thesə units 
ere rentals. The homes in this long discontinuous rectangle 
“compose the core of the original Hegre neighborhood md its 

early eccretions. 

With the exception of the middle income “Gilded Ghetto" 
in the Eest End, Negroes heve been excluded from most of the 
city's good housing. Very few Negroes live south of Seventh 
Street, where the newest and soundest housing has been con- 
structed. The 1960 Census counted 1642 deterioreting houses 
in Pleinfield of which e disproportionate 619 were occupied © 
by Negroes. A similer ratio. existed in dilepidated structures, 
where Negroes occupied 187 of the city's 439. 

Since 1960 several more neighborhoods have been pried 
open by Negroes. The most notable ig Hillside Terrsce between 
Putnam and Berckman Avenues, near the Woodiend School. . This 
break merks the first major. incursion: of non-whites south of 
the long-existent Seventh Street barrier, For yeers Negroes 
hed lived in small isoleted spots on Leke Street and Webster 
Place not fer frau Hillside Terrece but could net buy on 
edjecent blocks. The housing here is in geod condition. 


Although the Negro housing denend in Central Jersey is 
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very strong, reeltors have been inclinel to funnel the business 
into just s few selected pleces. Plainfield is one. Through- 
out much of Essex, Horris, Union, Somerset end Middlesex 
counties, most of the housing available to nonewhites is 
located in rundom Negro sections of the various municipeli- 
ties. Vary often atire municipalities have been off-limits 
to Negroes. Outside the urben centers of Newark end Elize- 
beth virtually the only suburben cities in the area offering 
e variety in housing types end prices to Negroes end a 
modicum of “integrated” living are the Essex County communi- 
ties of Montclair end East renge, end Fleinfield in Union 
Gounty. In Union County municipalities like Linden, Union, 
Westfiela end Scotch Plains the aan of housing evaileble 
to Negroes is either quselitatively poor or quentitetively 
small, Some of the barriers in these communities have been 
erecked occssionelly, but the geins made so fer have been 
negligible. 

The political jurisdictions immediately surrounding 
Pleinfield in the tri-county eres comprise e "white sea" 
eround their "bleck islend" of e central city. Presented 
below is a percentage breakdown of the non-white populations 
of communities either edjecent to or nearby Pleinfield. The 
largest concentrations of non-whites ere in Somerville and 


Westfield, two municipalities which serve as combined resi- 
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dential-comuercial Pens s in both municipalities, the totel 
of Negroes in 1960 failed to exceed 1,500, only 15 per cent 
of Plainfield's non-white count. In meny of the other com- 
munities, less than ons per cent of the populetion is: non- 
white. One Negro leader has deseribed the situation: 
"Negroes couldn't get into some of these neerby residentisl 


towns with a crowbar,*10 


Non-White Percentage Breakdown in Communities 


Surrounding Pleinfieid 


Popule- 
tion Non-White Non-Khite 

cit -1960 1960 1950 

ound Brock : , . . 
Dunelien 6, 80 OW 0.2 
Edison 4,799 3.3 -- ® 
Gerwood 5,426 0.1 we * 
Fanwood 7,963 0.7 Oy 
Menville 10,995 0.1 65t 
Hetuchen 14,041 3.3 2.8 
Middlesex 10,520 1.3 lel, 
Mounteinside 6,325 0.5 -- 
New Providence 10,243 0.3 oh 
North Plainfield 16,993 0.6 0.6 
Reriten T 6,137 0.1 -- 
Scotch Plains 18,191 5.5 -- # 
Somerville 12,248 9.0 5.3, 
South Bound Erook 3,626 7.3 -- * 
South Pleinfield 17,879 2.3 3h 
Watchung 3,312 0.3 -- # 
Westfield 31,447 Le6é 5.7 


* - Unincorporeted or not listed in 1950 table. 
~- Interreciel veteran's housing unit closed in 19508. 


Source: U.&, Bureau of the Census, 1960 PC¢(1) 32-B, 
N.J. Teble 12, p. 31-34, and 1950 Pc, N.J., 
Teble 10, p. 2-27. 


[interview with Cherles E, Miller, December 27, 1963. 
{This will heresfter be cited es Miller Interview. ) 
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LOWERING BARRIERS 


"There is no erea in Plainfield that does not contain 


et least one Negro family. However, this does not imply 


_ Leper] oceupancy. "11 Neighborhoods still exist in Plainfield 
from which Negroes have been virtually excluded. The upper- 
income Sleepy Hollow-erea në the adjacent middle income 
Netherwood section remain very difficult for Negroės to bresk. 
The heert of the Third Werd Jewish neighborhood is still 


recially homogeneous, but inroads ere being mde on its oute 
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lying blocks. ‘The streets to the west of the Clinton School 


a 


in the far West End end the Hillside Terrace eres hava 
most recently been opened to Plainfield Negroes. 

Severel yeers ago a home wes sold to a Negro on Belle- 
view Court in the all-white southernmost sector of the Second 
Ward. After frantic efforts to helt the sale by gome white 
leaders hed failed, neighboring whites sold out at higher 
prices to Negro families. An apparent job of blockbusting 
had been perpetrated. Soon the Court became entirely Negro 
and has remained the only block in the neighborhood on which 
Negroes live, l 

Until this yeer Pleinfield's garden epartments end 
high-rise apartment houses have not rented to Negroes. This 


exclusion creates a hardship for some Negroes living in poor 


Tretter from L. Cassell Wood, February 19, 196). 


l2Mi ller Interview; Interview with Herold N. Scherer, 
March 7, 196l. 
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quality apsertments end peying rents equivalent or neerly so 
to those peid in the garden apartments, 13 Although there is 
a stete lew which prohibits Giscriminetion in multiple dwell- 
ings, the Pleinfield brench of the NAACP hes been unable to 
induce eny of the Negroes Bl leckeiy discriminated egeinst to 
lodge a compleint,14 

Without careful investigetion, it is difficult to 
determine what means have been used by those involved in the 
finance end sele of housing unita to discourage prospective 
Negro homeowners in Plainfield. A consensus indicates local 
lending institutions heve eccorded Negro home finence 
customers "fairer" treatment in the pest three yeers - coin- 
ciding with the enactment of a state lew forbidding lending 
institutions to discriminete in the conditions of their 
leans for veal property snd home repeir, Negroes report they 
formerly could usually secure only mortgages with poor terms 
when they applied to local banks: This was especially merked 
when s Negro Planned to crack an all-white neighborhood, 

‘The ections of resltors in the Plainfield area have 
long been suspect by the Negro community. Most Negroes are 
convinced thet realtors are willing only to handle the fre- 
quently profiteble trengsections in Negro neighborhoods, but 
will ertfully dodge Negroes interested in buying into white 


Tipattimore Telephone Interview. 
lATien Interview, 
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neighborhoods, Although the brokers can obviously obtain 
higher prices from these Negro customers, they have refrein- 
ed from deeling with them. Some ascribe to the belief 
Negroes will lower values end thereby hurt future business. 
Others are more frenk and edmit they feer more Negroes in 
the city will drive the white population away. 

The exclusion of the city's lone Negro realty firm, 
L.C. Wood &.Co., from the realtor's multiple listing egree- 
ment, though "almost a nationwide practice", is indicative | 
of the realtors! disepproval of Wood's efforts to integrate 
white neighborhoods.15 

Blockbusting is a constent temptetion in Pleinfield, 
beceuse the Negro influx hes made white homeowners extremely 
jittery. No Plainfield realtor has ever been officially 
teprinändsd Tor such tactics, but firmes besed outside the 
city have been cited for block-busting within Pleinfield. 

The influx of low-income groups, their high demend 
for housing and the city's aging stock of dwelling units 
have worked to make urben overcrowdedness a sore point 
in Plainfield too. There ere a great many rembling, 
antiquated old mansions in the city which, in the last 
decade, have been engulfed by the Negro market. Meny 


Negroes have been forced to pay over-the-market prices due 


I Telephone Interview with L, Cessell Wood, Merch 16, 


1964. 
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te their high demand. In order to make ends meet these new 
owners frequently divide the large structures into multi- 
apertment dwellings to accoumodste additional tenents or 
fringe members of ‘extended femilies. 

Until very recently no crackdown hes been mede on 
these zoning ordinence violations. Negro leaders tend to 
bleme the failure of the city government to investigate older 
cases of over-occupancy on West Third end West Fourth Streets 
on "political reasons". Locel sdministrations have not been 
énxious to uncover violations in dwellings leesed by local 


cempaign contributors, the Negroes assert, 6 Adequate man- 


A power. hed never been provided the office of Building 


Inspector - Public Officer to enforce the regulations 
stringently, The moribund stete of the Substenderd Housing 
Chiul teee was elso testimony to white disinterest, 
THE NATURE OF THE NEGRO COMMUNITY 

The economic status eas revealed ‘in the 1960 Census 
of Pleinfield's nearly 10,000 colored residents epproxi- 
mates the generel situation of all Newark erea Negroes and - 
betters thet of Negroes in the entire New York metropolitan 


region.17 The medien femily income for Plainfield non-whites, 


Totnterview with Everett C. Lettimore, October 8, 1963. 

170.5, Bureau of the Census 1060 PC(I) 32C, N.J., Table 
78, p. 260 and 213, and 1960 PHC(1)-105, Newerk S.M.S.A., 
Table P-l, p. 140. These figures show almost 39 per cent of 
Negro families in Pleinfield receive more than $6,000 in earn- 
ings end more then 20 per cent earn over $8,000. Comperable 
statistics for the New York Metropolitan Area sre 30.4 and 
14.6 per cent respectively. See Table I, p. S2-A for compar- 
able Newark S.M.S. A, statistics, (These works will be cited 


heresfter es 1960 PC(1)-320 and 1960 PHC(1)-105.) 
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$5,088, exceeds the New York eres totela by 11.9 per cent. 
Negroes in the Newerk Standerd Hetropoliten Stetisticel Area, 
of which Pleinfield is e part, esrn 6 per cent less then 
Queen City" Negroes do. i 

The stetiatics, on more cereful inspecticn, show 
Newark aree Negroes, including Pleinfielders, earning higher 
incomes on lower status joks. They also indicate Pleinfieldts 
Kegro community is wealthier end more wtiectionslis advenced 
then Negroes in the neerby urben centers of Elizabeth, Newerk 
end New Brunswick, but fails shart of the upper strete Negro 
communities of Esst Orange snd Montcleir (sec Teble I, p. 52-4). 

When compared to Pleinfield whites, the city's Negroes 
ere bedly outdistenced. The whites! median femily income is 
epproximetely $3,000 higher then the Negroest end his educa- 
tionel achievement exceeda the Negroes! by more than three 


f* 4 
years 28 Of employed mele whites 37 per cent are profession- 


els, maensgers, Sechntet ene or officiels while only 6 per cent 
of Segre meles hold these jobs. Sixty-five per. cent of the 
mele Negro work force ere employed as operatives, service 


i 
workers end leborers. valy z2 per cent of employed dale 
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whites hold jobs in these siepattiin I Since 1947 the 
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occupstional distribution of the growing Plainfield Hegro 
26 
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community has remeined quite static. 
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` GONPARISON CF MEDIAN INCOME AND EDUCATIONAL 
LEVELS IN SIGNIFICANT STATISTICAL AREAS 


NON-WHITE 

STATISTICAL AREA POPULATION 
Newerk S.M.S.A; 227,172 
Newerk 139,331 
ool 2,731 
co51 1,634 
Eest araoe 19,20 
EO-010 1,746 
Eo-0112 1,376 
EO-0117 Ł,257 
Montcleir 10,385 
MO-0170 1,217 
MOQ-C172 1,257 
PLAINFIELD 9,500 
PL-0088 > 1,786 
PL-0093/4= (approx.} 3,671 
PL-OOS 2,039 
New Brunswick 6,329 


Elizebeth 11,000 


MEDIAN 
FAMILY 
INCOME 


$4807 


4,150 
$5,914 


$4, 609 


$4,585, 


MEDIAN 
` EDUCATIONAL 


> ACRTEVEMENT 


9.0 


8:8 
10.8 
10:8 


10.1 
12.0 


*prect PL-0093 end PL-00G; are combined in order te 
represent the lower income district of Pleinfield. 
Unfortunately, a portion of the latter tract would 


be ideally placed in PL-0095. 


SOURCE: Compiled from U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960 
PHO(1) - 105, Newark SMSA, Teble P-4, p. 140-150, 
and 1960 PRG(1) - 91, Middlesex County, Table 


P-k, pe Ub. 
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TABLE II 


NON-WHITE MALE OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


CLASSIFICATION ONE* CLASSIFICATICN TWO* CLASSIFICATION THREEË 


STATISTICAL STATISTICAL STATISTICAL 
AREA a POT, AREA PCT. AREA _ PCT. 
New York- ` New York- New York- 
Northeastern Northeastern Northeastern 
New Jersey Std. . New Jersey Std. -- New Jersey Std. 
Consolidated Consolidated Consolidated _ 
Area | 8.4 Area 25.h, Aree | o 5h45 
Newark SMSA 5.8 Newark SHSA 19.3 Newerk SMSA 59.2 
Newerk l 3.1 -© Newark - 17.9 Newark 61.3 
Montclair 13.2 Monteleir 23.0 Montel eir 55.0 
HG-0170 20.4 MO-0170 31.1 HO-0170 40.7 
HG-O172 21.2 MO-0172 3263 MO-O172 - beet 
Eest Orenge 10.7 Eest Orenge 28.3 Eest Orenge 58.6 
E0-0108 8.8 £0-0108 29.9 EO-0108 56.5 
E0-0112 heS BO-0112 23.8 EO0-0112 50.) 
EC-O117 16.1 E0-0117 35.7 E0-0117 klk 
PLAINFIELD 5.9 PLAINFIELD 17.4 PLAINFIELD 64.23 
PL-0088 10.5 PL-0088 - 29.6 PL-0068 | 54.0 
PL-0095 ` 3e PL-0095 9.8 PL-0095 ' 78.5 
PL-0093/4 3e PL-0093/4 e8 PL-0093/4 61.5 
New Brunswick 6.0 New Brunswick 14.0 New Brunswick 69.9 
Elizabeth 3.4 Elizebeth 15.0 Elizabeth 78.8 


"classification One: Professional, technicel and kindred 
workers; managers, officials and proprietors, including ferm. 
*Classification Two: ` Clerical and kindred workers; seles 
workers; craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers. 

*Clessification Three: Operatives end kindred workers; 
Private household workers; service workers, excluding 
private household; leborers, except mine. 


SOURCE: Compiled from U.S. Bureau of the Cansus, 1960 
PHC(1)-105, Newerk S.M.S.A., Feble P-L, pe 
140-150, and 1960 PHC(1)-91, Middlesex County, 
Teble Pel, pe Mb. 
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TABLE TIT 


INCOME EXTREMES 


Pet. - Pet. 
Number Eerning Earning 
Non-White Below Above 
STATISTICAL AREA Families § $3,000 $8,000 
New York-Northeastern 
New Jersey Std. Con- 
solidated Area 366,607 - 26.1 14.7 
Newerk S.M.S.Ae 51,587 23.8 16.6 
Newark 31,90, 27e 13.2 
Eest Orenge 4,573 13.0 28.0 
Montelair 2,603 15.8 24.6 
PLAINFIELD 2,212 19.2 20.9 
PL-0088 436 4.8 38.7 
PL-0095 26 12.6 25.7 
PL-0093/); 827 28.0# 13.0% 
New Brunswick 1,293 28.6 15.8 
Elizabeth 2,651 26.8 13.1 


#An spproximete average of PL-0093 end PL-009) 


SOURCE: Compiled from U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960 
PC(1)-32B, N.J. Teble 78, pege 273, 1960 PHC(1)- 
P 105, Newerk 8.H.5.A., Table P-4, P.140-150, end 
1960 PRC(1)-91, Middlesex County, Table P-L, Pll. 
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A breekdown of Plainfield Negroes points out the 
community cen be brokendown. into three economic levels, 
mainly determined by income. The strate are the combined 
upper-middle and middle clesses, the lower-middle end 
finelly the lower cless. There is little residential group- 
ing by occupation. 

The Negre neighborhoods heve not refined themselves 
elong occupetionel lines, because the lack of aveileble 
housing outside the Firat end Fourth Wards of Pleinfield 
has keptsome of the professionels end technically treined 
persons from buying into more well-to-do neighborhoods, It 


is common for a well-paid leboretory technicien to live next 


door to a moderately paid mechinist or truck driver. The 


more established Negro communities. in Eest Orange end Mont- 
cleir seem to have developed more oceupstionelly sophisti- 
cated neighborhoods (See Teble II, p. 52-C). The closest 
Plainfield comes to this type of sophistication, is in the 
East End "Gilded Ghetto". ‘This neighborhood, Census Trect 
FL-88, renks es one of New Jersey's most attractive middle 
cless integrated neighborhoods. The median femily income of 
this erea's Negroes comperes favorably not only to the 
neighboring whites, but to eny comparable census tract in 
Montclsir and Fest Yrenge. Yet the proportion of high status 


occupation Negroes is considerably lower in Tract PL-88,21 


211960 PHC(1)-105, Table P-4, 150. 
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The next strata below this Negro middle class is the 
generally lower-middle cless neighborhood of Negroes which 
haa developed in the Clinton School ares. This is composed 
of 1960 Census Trect PL-95 plus a few blocks to the east 
around the Weshington School. The per family income in this 
neighborhood is equivelent to the median income of èll East 
Orenge Negroes but several hundred dollars higher then Mont- 
cleir's median. The educational level is somewhat lower 
than the medien in both of the other cities. Living within 
this trect of homes e good deal older than those in PL-88, 
were more then 100 Negro families, comprising between 25 
end 30 per cent of the tract's non-white popule tion, which 
received annual incomes of more than $8,000.22 These ere 
the femilies who suffer most from the segregeted housing 
patterns. 

The lowest strate of Plainfield Negroes, accounting 
for approximetely one-half of the non-white populstion, are 
most heevily concentrated in 1960 Census Tract PL-93 (the 
oldest 4egro neighborhood) end the Negro sector of Tract 
PL-9h, especially the erea abutting on Pleinfield Avenue. 
The Negroes here earn only about $4,100 per yeer, s lower 
meen femily income than the Newark or Elizabeth mediens but 
higher then these cities! poorest non-white neighborhoods.” 
The Pleinfield community stends between the extremes of 


eer bid. 
23Ibid. 


Hegro wealth end poverty. (See Table Tit, pi 52-0) 

In occupations] status, Pletntierg again stends close 
to the Eewark Standerd Metropoliten Etetisticel Aresa percen- 
teges, but below those of the Bey York Hetropoliten Grea, 

The Percentages of non-white professional, meneceriel end 
technics! workers in East Orence and Montoleir are epproxi- 
mately double Pleinfield's end between 20 end 50 per cent 
higher then the New York Metropoliten aren totals, Pleinfiela 
end the Newery 5.H.S.A, remain close, (See Teble Ir, p. 52-5) 
in the middle occupes tional classifications, consieting 
of clerical and seles Workers and akilled creftanen, Plain. 
field renka fer below Esst Orange, Montelair ang the Kew York 
area averege, Once more the Rewari S.M.S.A. and Pleinfield's 
Percenteges are siniler, The relatively low educations! 
level for non-whites in both atetistical areas (see Table T, 
Pe 52-4) help gecount for the difference, Tt mey be noted 
tco that Plainfield retall stores Were cited moat often by 
Hegroes in 1947 for their aiecrininetory hiring Prectices, 
The stetiatics indicate this gitustion hed not been substen- 
tlelly rectified 88 of 1960, 
Stratification in Detail 

To obteln e better Perspective of the three main 
neighborhood types of the Plainfield Regro Community, we will 
Compere then with our show-cese cities, Eest Oren ve and Mont- 


Clair end urban yerdsticks, Elizebeth, the -Newerk metropoliten 
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(encompassing ell the above) end New York Metropoliten 
Statisticel aress, 

Tract PL-88, comprising most of the "Gilded Ghetto", 
eccounts for approximately 20 per cent of Plainfield's total 
Negro population. The medien family income for Negroes in 
the tract 1s $6,732, This comperes fevorably to the medien 
femily income of all Pleinfield whites living north of 
Seventh Street, ' 

For e time Tract 88 itself represented a degree of 
occupstional stratification, beceuse initially professionels 
end techniciens were the first Hegroes attracted there, 2} 

In recent years the increasing evailability of housing for 
' non-whites in the tract hes permitted fts occupational bese 
to widen sọ that it now includes a grest number of lower 
classification workers who earn sufficient incomes to buy a 
house there. 

The medien feily income of the Negroes in Tract PL-88 
is higher than any Negro etatisticel tract in Esst Orenge end 
$156 less then the wealthiest non-white tract in Montcleir 
(M0-0172). Only two tracts in ell of Newark heve higher non- 
white medien family incomes (00h1 end 0051). The relatively 
low educational level (10.9 median school yeers) in the 
"Gilded Ghetto" es contrasted to those in other high income 


level tracts indicates the most accomplished Negroes have 


“linterview with Everett Lattimore, Oct. 15, 1963. 
sHeerview with Everett Lattimore 
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settled most heavily in Eest Orsnge end Montclair. Since 
World Wer IT, these communities heve been considered "the 
Places to move",2> l 

Pleinfield has yet to attain thet reputation but if 
more of the city's housing supply is opened for the colored 
market it will doso. The three Eest Orenge tracts above 
£6,000 have educational levels of 11.8, 11.3 end 12.0 medien 
school years completed. Montclair's two tracts ebove $6,000 
in medien family income both have educetional levels at 
12.1 school years. 

Extremes of wealth sre uncomnon tn the tract. A low 
4.8 per cent of the non-white fenilies earn less then $3,000 
per yeer. A significently high proportion of Negro femilies 
, (38.7 per cent} eern more then $10,000, Because Plainfield 
is not quite established eg a "plece to move" for Kegroes, 
income remains by far the most importent determinent of home- 
ownership in its most well-to-do neighborhood. Therefore, 
the status indicie for the "Gilded Ghetto" ~ occupational 
aistribution and medien educationel achievement - are less 
imposing than those in the beet East Orange end Montclair 
neighborhoods. In occupational classification one,76 Tract 
88 actually stands lower then the Proportional distribu- 
tion in ll of both Montelsir end Eest Orenge but elmost 

“SLattimore Telephone Interview, 
SME. Biraip of the erate T hovo clascitted the 

first two stender occupeltionel categories ss Clessifics-— 


tion One. They ere es follows: professional, technical 
end kindred workers; menegers, officials end proprietors, 
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doubles that of the Pleinfielé Negro community es a whole. 
Four of the five wealthiest tracts in Montcleir end East 
Orange exceed Tract 88 by 40 to 90 per cent in this occupa- 
tional clessification. In clässificeticn two"! Pract 88 
barely exceeds ell of East Orange in proportionel distribu- 
tion, but is 70 per cent greater then the paltry figures 
for ell of Plainfield non-whites. In the lowest occupational 
clessification®® Trect 88 conteins, in proportionel tems, 
ebout 10 per cent more thsn the best neighborhoods in Monte 
clair end Eest Orange and about 10 per cent less than the 
Pleinfield Negro community as e whole. ‘The stetistics for 
Trect 95 prove it ts e better-then-everage Kegro neightor- 
hood whose non-white residents primerily earn lower-middle 
Cless incomes. The housing here is generally old. Hore 
then 50 per cent of the units occupied by nonewhites ere 
either deteriorated or dilapidstea.*? The cecupstional 
stetua cf the non-white pepuletion is merkedly low, the 
@éducetionel achievement ia average for the city, yet the 
income level is comperetively hich for a Negro community, 


end neerly $1,000 more then the City of Plainfield medien. 


277.8. Buresu of the Census. Clessification Iwo: 


clericel en ndrec workers; seles workers; craftsmen, 
Torensn and kindred workers. 

20u.S. Bureeu of the Census. Classificetion Three: 
operstives end kincred workers; private household workers; 
service workers end leborers. 

291960 PHC - 105, Table H-1, 181. 
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fhe lower-class tracts (whose statistics are somewhat 
distorted by a lower-middle cless in the eastern part [Grent 
Avenue] of Tract #94} extends along the West Third-West 


. Fourth Street exis at the focel point of the Negro community. 


Here homes sre mainly rented and very few units, with the ` 
exception of the two public housing projects, have been built 
since 1910. ‘The predominant number of dwelling units occupied 
by Negroes ere deteriorated or dilepideted. 2° A relatively 
high percentege of the populetion (epproximetely 28 per cent) 
earns less than $3,000 a year. Very few (approximately 3 per 
cent) of the residents hold jobs in occupational class one, 
The medien number of school years completed is below the 
metropoliten aree median for non-whites, This is the Plein- 
field neighborhood in which the non-white crime rate is con- 
centrated and most of the city's non-white relief cases reside. 

The growth of Pleinfield's non-white populetion since 
the 1960 census hes sdded significantly to each of the efore- 
mentioned socio-economic groups. Because no figures are . 
aveileble, it is impossible to éstimate which group has 
geined most from the influx and in what wey the resident ` 
populetion hss chenged in the psst five years. 

THE EPHEMERAL COUP DE GRACE 
The Plsinfield Republican Party wes nearly upset in 


the esrly 1950s by Eerry Herzog, e dynamic Democretic meyor- 
3rp14, 


SON ype RES neces i eRe MOP ERE Nir 
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elty candidate. Some of Herzog's lergest incursions into 
the GOP vote occurred in the treditionally Republican Negro 


districts. Tc counter this new appeal of the Democrats 


among Negroes end to shore up its stronghold on the Common 


' Council, the Republicens made en obvicua overture for the 


Negro vote, This bid for recognition cemented Negro ties 


with the locel Republicen Perty for awhile but vaulted no 


Negroes into policy-making positions within the perty. 


Now that the nesr-complete domination of the commuter 
(Plainfield Country Club) element hed been upset by the 
"Cleen end Unbossed", more groups demanded and eerned a plece 
in the inner workings of the perty.. The Italiens of the 
First and Fourth Wards continued to receive their prestigious 
patronage plums and f111 e Councilmanic poet or two. The 
Jews mainteined a GOP councilmen in the Third Werd and a 
backlog of former councilmen who maintained their influence. 
The netive stock local people who had speerheeded the primery 
fights ceme to wield » lerger power in party affairs. The 
commuter element did not leave the picture entirely. they 
still provided competent men to serve on municipal committees 
end boards. In these positions their influence. was welghty. 

The Fourth Werd for meny years hed remained the seat 
of the Negro community in Plainfield, As we heve seen in 


1932, there were four Republican Negro cluba in the city end 
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only one Democratic one. The GOP ettreeted a few of the 
politicelly-motivated Negroes to work for then, Mra. Esther 
M. Lillerd ena McKinley Glenn for meny yeers served ag 
district lesders in the Fourth Ward. Their job was to see 
that the rather negligible Negro vote stayed in the Republi- 
cen column. This ward with its traditionally low voter 


registration was not e vital one in city politics beceuse it 


` tended to have little effect on the vital mayoralty end three 


Couneilman-et-Lerge posts. In fact ss more Negroes moved to 
the werd, its pereentege of the total city vote: dropped 
from 21 per cent in 1946 to 1k per cent in 1962. 

The GOP sensed the opportunity in 1955 to solidify 
its hold on the locel Negro vote. ‘the Democratic Perty led 
by Herzog hed exhibited a definite appeal to the Negro voter, 
While race relations renained relatively quiet, the stage 
seemed set for a Republican coup de grace, Thet yeer the 
GOP nomineted the first Xegro, Dr. James Reid, to the Connon 
Council. Dr. Reid, a dentist, wes a cinch winner for a 


Councilmen-at-1arge seat. The sefe plurality the GOP hed 


held in city-wide elections exssured easy sailing for him, 


Hed Dr. Reid run on his own in a ward rece his election would 
have been more significant. He ran for re-election to his 
at-lerge post in 1987. Several months later finencial pres- 


surés forced him to resign, Militent Negroes were diseppoint- 
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ed by his failure to press before the Council the ministers' 
complaints about discrimination in the police and fire de- 
pertments end the schools. l 

L. Cessell Wood, lecel Aegro reeltor end First Werd 
Republicen, was appointed to fill Reid's seast in February 
1958. After winning a one year term to the et-large seat 
thet November, Wood tried for renomination in the primery of 
1959. He wes defeeted and then besten egein in 1960 when 
he tried for the GOP nomination for First Werd Councilmen. 
Wood polled a sizable vote in losing the, nomination to 
Richerd H. Snyder, a white. 

There sre still a good many Negroes ective in the 
Plainfield Republicen Perty, especially emong the Negro.. 
middle-class in the First Ward. In regard to the lower- 
income Negro, the GOP hes seemingly lest the initiative to 
the long-moribund Democrete in courting this vote. As 
recial problems heve become more intense in recent times, 
the local Republican Party has leaned more heavily on white 
cendidates then it hed during the late 1950s. ‘fhe place of 
the Negro in the Pleinfield Republican Perty has alwaya been 
obscure. To this day it remains Sö: 

THE CONTRIBUTION BEGINS 
It is well known that Plainfield hes always been 2 


"naturelly" Republicen city. Factors other then its suburben 
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location heve inhibited the growth of the opposition party. 
The absence of large-scale heavy industry has precluded the 
growth of en effective Democret-aligned organized labor 
movement. a 

The lergest industrial union in the city was United 
Auto Workers local at the Meck Truck plent, but that one 
became involved in a messy lebor relations situation end 
eventually "wage-pushed" itself out of existence when Mack 
Truck moved to Hegerstown, Merylend in 1961. The other 
ective unions in Plainfield ere the ILGWU, which bes organized 
five small gsrment. manufacturing firms, the Mechiniets and 
the assorted creft unions. The lerge percentage of the 
workers empleyed in Pleinfield are in wnovpenieed sales and 
clericel jobs. 

The existent lebor unions, es a rule, have played 
little part in Plainfield politics. Tedey not even a freme- 
work for labor politicel activity is availeble. The Plain- 
field Central Labor Union, a potentiel political instrument 
on the local scene, wes dissolved in 1961 when the New Jersey 
AFL and CIO merged, The new units were set up by counties, 
The headquarters of the Union County AFL-CIO orgenizetion is 
located in Elizabeth, Plainfield politics is fer removed 
from the county unit's view. 

In eddition, the Negro pleys a very small pert in 


union ectivities in Plainfield. Most of the garment manu~ 


fecturers do not hire Negroes because of employee objections, 
The craft unions which dominete the organized lebor picture 
in the city, heve few Negro members and ere more politically 
conservative then most industrial unions. 

The poor imege of the stete Democratic Party hed 
elweys inhibited suburben support for it. In the 1930s the 
time seemed ripe for the perty to meke headway in cities 
like Plsinfieled, but the suburbanites' eutomatic essocia- 
tion of Democratie politics with big city politicel mechines 
wes unevoidable. Boss-rule like the Eague regime in Hudson 
County typified the politicel mechinaticns many suburbani tes 
hed been anxious to flee. A few, especially some of the 
less-affluent Catholics, clung to their urben allegiances. 

In 19h6 George Feaster gave up the city cheirmsnship 
efter 15 years in the position. The Democratic Party wes 
ete very low ebb. Its msyorelty cendidste corralled only 
2h per cent of the vote and did not threeten his GOP 
opponent in eny of the four werds, In the ensulng postewsr 
yeers, the composition of the city's population was chenging 
end prospects for an improvement in the Democrets' chences 
brightened. The perty wes eble to regain a steedy plurality 
in the Fourth Werd and cut deeply into the Republicen lead in 
the First. In both inode che formerly powerful Italian 
families were losing their politicel leverage, es Italians 


moved out, end Negroes moved in. The Demoerets were still 
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attracting few talented people ang their Candidates were 


of S€cCond-rate Caliber, 


et the State level, Yet the Negro, the Plainfield Democrats: 
most potent ®ource of Support, hed not been teppnead by the 
Party. No Negroes held Party posts Or Were Selected as 
Candidates, the Negro hag not run out of patience with the 


Republiceng, the Democrat leaders, meanwhile, Seemed to be 


cratic Party. In 1959 a Fourth Ward Negro, Eugene Campbell, 
lost in his bid for Counciluen-et-Lerge but outpolleg his 


Plainfielg Courler-News, November 6, 1957. 
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fellow Democratic running-mates, The following yeer pro- 
duced more impressive results. Donsld Ven Bleke, en 
ective member of the Pleinfield RAACP, wes elected treas- 
urer of the city committee, He hes held the post ever 
Since, _ Cempbell defeated an Italian opponent in the 
Democratic primery end ‘then went on to win a Fourth Wara 
Council seat that fell. The Perty reng up its highest 
vote ever “in thet 1960 Presidential year end ceptured e 
First Werd seat too, 

Capitelizing on the Republicens' mishandling of 
a veclally-tinged lenad controversy in the First Werd, 


Negro Everett Lettimore, running es e Democret, scored e 


important for the Negroes, Lettimore's victory hed finelly 
vaulted someone into the. governing body who would speek 


forthrightly on the Negzots concerns, 
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THE ECOROMIC SETTING 

The Negro influx has intensified the alreedy existent 
economic problems of Plainfield. Seversl years a60 a con- 
sultent edvised a large department store not to locate in 
Plainfield because the city was going downhi11, 32 Many 
different fectors heve operated to create this Opinion, but 
the Negro 4wekening, which we will investigate in the follow- 
ing chapter, has meade remediel action more urgent. The racial 
tensions end Geclining income levels heave engendered en un- 
eesiness about the city's present stetus and future, the wey 
in which the city comes to 6rips with its concurrent raclel 
end economic problens will determine "What Kind of A City" 
Pleinfield will be,33 5 

Pleinfield ts losing its function as e high value 
residentiel suburb, because the commuting populstion has 
shifted its work-site to midtown Menhetten, This locetion 
is inconvenient from the Plainfield reil routes, Connecticut, 
thus, hes inherited this bedroom role,. Pleinfielda's per 
capita income statistics ere still ebout $2,500 ebove the 
Union County eversge, but this is primerily a survival of a 
Pest situation thet is losing its anchorage in Pleinfield, 
The people with the higher incomes ere leaving the city in 


an exodus ceused by industrisi mobllity and anxiety over the 


Seinri ce E.H. Rotival, The Plainficld Area: A Surve 
for the Plainfield Trust Steate netionel Benk (Fleinfield, 
TS63) L7. (This work will hereafter be cited eg The 
Fleinfield Area). 
~~ 33¥leinite 


sinfield Courier-News, editoriel, Nov. 1k, 1963, 
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growth of the Negro population. The femiites which remain in 
the Gentral Jersey area ere moving to Westfield, Scotch 
Plains, Warren Township end Green Brook, s11 coincidentally 
with small or negligible Negro populetions. These communi- 
ties have become heir to the area's high velue- residential 
function. Mesnwhile, "Plainfield is moving toward high 
density with middle sni low income levels." 

Other circumstences have fostered a pessimistic out- 
look for the city's economic future. The removel of the Hack 
Truck Corp. and its lerge weekly peyroll from the city wes 
a harmful blow. the company's re-location in Hegerstown, 
Harylsnd was prompted by a bad lebor situation with the i; 
UAW Local end ccempany dissatisfection with en outmoded plent. 

The csuse is lost for increased industrial expansion. 
The lack of evaileble lend has necessitated Plainfield te 
surrender to neighboring communities like Fiscetaway the hope 
of luring large industrial retables, Retaining the major 
vetebles -- Wood Machinery, National Sterch & Chemical Co., 
and seversl others ~- is the city's prime task now. 

Another sdverse condition, often asserted by the 
Republicans! politicsl opposition, is thet Plainfield has 
not adequetely teken care of itself. It hes failed to 


ecquire edditional perk lends, widened only two streets in 


“The Plainfield Aree, 6. 


s Goes 

a the last 20 years, mede no rttexpt to improve the flow of 
outside traffic through the city, and has, as yet, not torn 
up the old trolley Giacics in the business district. 

“Pleinfield is being bypassed on all sides [by high- 

ways]. The city is in en. isolsted triangle." So proclaimed 
2 Courter-News editoriel in late 1963, 39 in en era when 
rellrosd industriel transport hea become costly for short 
heuls end Pleinfield's Jersey Central, once the city's 
economie anchor, now s sick old man, the importence of 


access to stete end federal highweys, whose construction is 


f. 
1 


suitable for heavy truck use is heightened, 36 The business 
district needg good feeder rords, so thet shoppers in oute 
lying communities will te sble te eppresch the distriat 
Quickiy and directly. 

The bypassing of the city by all the major highway 
improvements in the post-war years has made Pleinfield e 
difficult ple ce to reach by auto. The only state highwey 
through the city is Route 28, which is a commercial roed 
cotted with numerous stoplights end subject to frequent con» 
gestion. U.S. Route 22, an outmoded highwsy, which pesses 
between Newerk end Phillipsburg in the state, lies to the 
north of the city, but connections through North Pleinfield 


22Pleinfield Courier-News, editobigl, Nov. U:, 1963. 
36cherles E. Stenier, "Problems of Suburban Transport 


E ihe Suburban Community, ed. by William Debriner, 
33. 
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are not good. The cireuferentiel Interstate Route 287 

which passes to the scuth end west of Plainfield by several 
« miles is very difficult to resch from the heart of the city. 

Access to New Brunewick the urban center to the south is 

likewise poor, fs the Rutgers University complex enlarges, 

better roeds tonara fing Brunswick through Piscetawey will 

become a necessity. l 

The highway isoletion problem is en urgent one for 
the city. ‘the resolution of it will be e large determinant 
in shaping whether Pleinfield will retain its role as a 
central business district end expend itself into e cultural 
center, es many hope it will. 

Another detrimental development to Plainfielda's 
economy hes been the growth of shopping centers end discount 
houses outside the city limits. This.is of especial impor- 
tence, beceuse Pleinfield's business district hes emerged as 
the otty's.soonente balwenk, While the areats population 
hes been rising, the business district managed to maintain 
its annual sales volume. Incursiens have been made by the — 
new Route 22 discount stores in Worth Plainfield end Wetchung. 
"The supermarket, shopping aie Vex end the discount house 
heve crested a revolution in retailing design and techniques 
and heve put many smell retailers out of business or forced 


then to adopt new merchandising methods. "37 


STRA ien Leonard, "Economic Aspects of Suburbenization, 


Ibid. ,/..190.- 
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A 1961 poll of 3,787 interviews conducted by the 
Pleinfield Area Chamber of Commerce found that e solid 67 
per cent or so of Plainfield area buts make their primary. 
consunption expenditures {wearing apparel, kome furnishings, 
appliences, housewares end rugs} in downtown Pleinfield, 
In only Wearing apsanat did the highway outlets garner neer- 
ly 20 per cent of the total. People who shopped on the 
highway etted parking edvanteges, lower prices snd more con- 
venient night shopping ‘ies their reasons 38 

Improvenent in the downtown erea such as store modern- 
ization, off-street parking end general beantificetion might 
be good, a leeding plenning officiel recently told the 
Chember of Commerce, but they are “only helf messures™, 
The businessmen were told their downtown erea is not "ful. 
filling the needs of e central business district." Its 
buildings were scored as cold, its streets too nerrow end its 
eccess routes inadequate. Renewal, the speaker concluded, 
is the only long-term solution, 39 
l One element of the Negro influx and its reletion to 
Property values net commonly eppreciated is that the non- 
whites heve moved into a stock of dwellings which were old 
and hed been deteriorating for some time. The predominance 


of pre-1930 awellings, residential end commercial, north of 
Plainfield Area Chember of Commerce, 1961 Public 


RRR e aogier oni 
Opinicn Eurvey of the Pleinfields (Pleinfield, Tel). 
-?Speech by Robert N. Barrett as printed in Plein- 
6, 196k. 


field Courter-hews, Jenuery 
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Seventh Street has led to frequent blight. The Housing 
Authority is evailsble to articulate end execute prograens 
of renewal or rehabilitetion in both the housing end come 
mercial sectors, but "in Plainfield the Housing Authority 
is a dirty word." weneaved: among Fleinfielders "there is 
almost en irresistible tendency ... extremely dangerous eee 
to try to bury these problema, "49 Meny people hed assumed 
blight in the Negro neighborhood wes the Hegro's problem, 

tes Hot one for the whole comaunity. The Negro Awekening hes 
tegun to shape a wider view of the comnunity. 

Some heve predicted the increese in the city's low- 
income Negro population will mean municipal costs for relief 
end schools will rise and finencial adversity will set in, H 
One white leader interviewed, bluntly stete Pleinfield. 
could not afford anymore low-income Negroes 42 He cited 
evidence demonstrating the city's Negroes eccount for most 
of the crime and welfare payments yet contribute less, per 
cepitsa, in taxes, 

Partially due to this economic squeeze, sone city 
leaders heve begun to work vigorously to stabilize the 
city's retables, They heve emberked on efforts to ottain 
new commercial] retebles end to essiet in improving condi- 
ticns for those eurrently in the city. A second plan te 


secure white middle cless residential stability by the 


Hrne Plainfield Area, 8 


Robert C. wood, Suburbia: Its teople end Their 
Politics (Boston, 1959); 


Interview with irving. Velinsky, November 15 1963. 
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construction of luxury high-rise epertments. These moves 
are predicated on the resl competition between Pleinfield 
end surrounding political jurisdictions for both the ret- 
ables end the middle classe 

the Medison-Perk Upben Renewel project, under the 
aegis of the Housing Authority, fs en exemple of the city's 
search for additional commercial reatebles. Bounded by 
West Front Street, Park Avenue, Weest Second Street end 
Hedison Avenue this he-ecre plot will be leased to a devel- 
oper for the construction of a new commercial complex, the 
process of procuring the lend parcels, obteining federal 
asgiatence end finding a developer has been peinfully slow, 
The project was first introduced to the Common Council in 
1959. The business community is impatiently aweiting 
progress, since es the project "drags on", the fear grows 


thet no developer will be found.43 


HShe Pleinfield Area, 50. 
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These maps show the downtown section of Plainfield 
to be renewed under Federal assistance. It is-to™ 
include new stores, offices and possibly a theater, 
civic center or hotel. Progress on Madison Park 
has been slow’so far. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE AWAKENING 
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CHAPTER POUR 


SOCIAL INTEGRATION 

The concept: of social integration, es expressed in 
the 1954 U.S. Supreme Gourt desegregaticn decisions, ime 
planted itself as the mejor goal of Pleinfield's ectivist 
Regro lesdership. he impact of this sophistication of 
Negro aims had èn immediete effect, but the full implicae 
tionsof thia mode of thought, ectively pursued, were not 
to manifest themselves for at least a half-dozen yeers,. 

From its inception, the local branch of the NAACP 
hed worked quietly, but essiduously, at eliminating the 
humilieting color bers existing in the city. 

After the Supreme Court decision, the Negroes raised 
the issues of racial conflict to a more complex level and 
their tactics, employed to echieve them, became more forth- 
right. In seeking social integration, the Plainfield Negro 
had ventured onto thinner ice. Instead of pushing Plein- 
field to catch up to other northern cities in its treatment 
of the Negro, the NAACP was now pressing for the city to 
experiment on the frontier of Americen sociological exper- 
ience, Not only were Hegro demands hovet, but by attempting 
to eliminete the housing and school segregetion imposed by 
the whites, the NAACP wes impinging directly on the lives 


of all white Fisinfielders and therefore eliciting their 
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virulent cont enpt. But the credo of integretion had ceught 
fire end the Neproes were Getermined white opposition would 
not quell it. 
integration in Action 

The Pleinfleld WCA Boerd of Trustees euthorized a 
fund drive in -1955 to rebuild its Moorlend Brench which 
wes located in the West End Negro neighborhood, The branch, 
situated in a badly deteriorated building, had served Negro 
youngstere in the West End ares since the mid- -29208. The 
program end fecilities of the Moorland Y hed elways been 
inadeguate. The fund drive for 6 modern structure on the 
site received the support of white civic leaders and a good 
number of Kegro church leaders eng net ghbenkade residents. 

Fire swept. the decrepit old building in the middie 
of the fund drive end destroyed it completely. The impetus 
for the new 'bullding was heightened by the disaster, Soon 
nesrly $200,000 of the $380,000 goel had been collected, in 
Pledges end cash. The fire had also ignited the sperk of 
social integretion emong the Negro militants, - Dr: Clement 
de Freitas, back in Pleinfield, end several others urged the 
local NAACP to reject the reconstruction of the Moorlend 
Branch, because its reple cement would inevitably be a 
"segregated facility." Then, a field secretary for the 
National Council of the YMCA visited Pleinfield in the 


spring of 1956 end edvised the Negroes his orgenization was 


ee 
committed to an interracial policy and hed closed Ys simi- 
lar to the Moorlend Branek in other esstern cities in 
order to promote integration in the central units. He elso 
seid the nine-tenths of a mile distence between Moorland 
and the Central Y, on Watchung end West Sixth, was insuffi- 
cient, 

The activist members of the local NAACP adopted e 
resolution egeinat the rebuilding of Moorlend, citing the 
Negroes’ desire and right for social integration. The white 
reection to this thoroughly unexpected move was one of 
perplexed indignation, The Pleinfield Courier-News, for 
inatence, found it difficult to understand the opposition 
of some NAACP members to the new brench, "Plainfield," 
the editorial noted, "hes experienced little agitation with 
its Negro population over the question of segregation. *L 
Several Negro leaders denounced the NAACP clique for its 
misrepresentation of ie dusner: They contended the city's 
¥ facilities were integrated, 

Mrs. Eva B. Fields, NAACP president, countered her 
organizetion would "unelterably oppose" reconstruction of 
Moorland. She elso noted the Y wes willing to rebuild the 
Moorland Brench less then a mile awey from the Central Y 
while the Centrel simultaneously welcomes white members from 
towns as distent as Bound Brock, That discrimination exists, 


"could not be more obvious" she wrote,? 
Pleinfield Courler-News, editoriel, Mey 17, 1956, 


2hetter from Mrs. Eva B, Fields, president of the Plsin- 
Sashes Erpaep NAACP, to the Pleinfield YMCA Board of Trustees, 
une 5; $ 


S Nie 
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The controversy raged ell summer while the startled 
white beckers of the fund drive mulled over the new develop- 
ments. After a lengthy meeting with interested citizens, 
the YMCA's Board Of Irustees voted, in September, not to 
rebuild Hoorlend and insteed enlarge and modernize the central 
branch. The bosrd cited populer opinion, netionel and local, 
es e mejor factor in its decision. As integration increas- 
ingly hed domineted the picture, the fund drive went progres- 
sively worse. The cempaign fell far short of its goel, An 
attempt wes made to transfer the pledged end donated funds 
to the new purposes, but a gocd many originel backers with- 
Grew their finenciel support. The shock in the white com- 
munity over the Kegroes' integraticnist stend was profound. 

A quiet trensition took plece in the next several 
yesrs. Neticnal events end increesed exposure to magg com- 
iaintes tres served to consolidate the new vision of sociel 
integrstion among many of Pleinfleld'e Negroes. Young, 
educated Negroes, who were moving into the Eest end West Ends, 
brought new, more militant ettitudes with them. These people 
gravitated toward the NAACP ;rehd:finelly wrested the bealence 
of power ewey from the hesitant conservatives. The quicken- 
ing pece of nations] events seemed to heve prompted these 


young people to join the brench out of e sense of duty. 


3 3 
Interview with Cherles E.’ Miller, December 27, 1963. 
(This will be cited Hereafter as Miller Interview.) 
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The emergence in 1960 of the Rev, Frank Allen ea the 
militent spokesmen of the NAACP merks the turning point in 
the Negro Awekening in Plainfield. Rev. Allen, a former. 
resident of Virginia, had moved during his sdolescence to 
Pennsylvenia end thence to New Jersey. _He hed been e resi- 
Gent of nearby Crenford until 1957, when he built a house 
in the Eest End of Plainfield. Allen joined. the: NAACP end- 
its rather fluid executive board soon efter hig errivel and 
was eaeppointed head of the moribund church committee, Immed- 
ietely he ectiveted the committee end established closer 
lisison between the organization end the city's church leeders, 

Ele ction of the local NAACP branch president evoked 
little concern in 1959, ‘The importance of the post had never 
been great and few foresaw thet it wuld become sa,’ Allen 
wes elected president with little fenfere end began TOEA 
the following yeer. “the new president was convinced the 
local NAACP had not worked herd enough to improve the Negro's 
‘lot and hed failed to process the increasing number of members! 
complaints es quickly or es effectively ss would be desirable, 
His demends for stronger end more vocal action were met with 
indifference end outright resentment by some of the older, 
settled Negro residents, They told him he was e newcomer 
and, therefore, did not understand the wey thinga worked in 


Plainfield. This chestisement only made Allen more eager. 


linterview with Rev, Frank W, Allen, Februery 2, 196). 


(This W e cite eregfter es en interview), 
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It was not long before Rev. Allen hed an opportunity 
to initiete his improved complaint processing. Seven Negro 
property owners on Reymond Avenue.in the East End had been 
apprised of the city's intention to teke from then 75-foot 
strips of land at the rear of their lets, adjacent to the - 
proposed Berkeley Terrace playground (see mep, Be 79-4). 

The additional lend wes to be reserved for use es a Little 
League Field on the Berkeley Terrece site. 

The Plenning Boerd edopted the resolution to acquire 
the strips in December, 1959. In the ensuing months strong 
protests were lodged by the NAACP on behalf of the property 
owners. They objected to the reservation of the lend end to 
its proposed use. They claimed the city wes freezing the 
land eround Berkeley Terrace for unnesessery pleygrounds, to 
prevent more Negroes from building homes in the Negro neigh- 
borhood. ‘The proposel finally reeched the Common Council in 
June, 1961. ‘The chembers were pscked with neighborhood 
residents end Rev. Allen spoke for the HAACP, but the Council 
pessed the lend reservation enyway. 

. THE SCHOOL: CRISIS 

While still fuming ebout the Berkeley Terrace affair, 
Rev. Allen noticed e news story which ennocunced the Boerd of 
Education was considering a boundary chenge ground the pre- 


dominantly Negro Weshington School. In order to accommodate 


per ail 


A RESOLUTION TO AMEND THE MASTER PLAN OF THE CITY 
OF FL AINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, ADOPTED BY THE PLANNING 
BOARD ONDECEMBER 16,1959 
MP-f 
RESOLVED, That the tem “Establish Berkley Terrace Play gre 
-in II-B of the text be amended to read “Acquire Additional Fropert 
ond Establish Berkeley Terrace fla ry grounds.” Be if 
FURTHER RESOLVED, That thé map entitled, “Waster Plan, c 
of Plaittield, New Jersey, 1953" be revised fo indicate the acguisittan 
Properties trom the rear of Japs fronting on Ra pyinand Avenue (ror. 
#8 Raymond Avenue fo ord. Incldding 3¢ Raymond Avenye, the pres? 
boundary of said ocgursihon of prepertes tobe a tire, 24s" feet 
ed af right angles ee and porallel fo the soutswesterly se /. 
oF Bertola errace, ond the acguisttion of all of Jot 22, Black #”, 
City of Platntield Tax Maps, all of said properties fo be reserved 
PIAYGI OUT PUTPOSES. 
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in the Stillmen School the pupils from the new Elmwood 
Gardens housing project, the common boundery, between 
Stillmen and Weshington, shu, chintee to the east from 
Plainfield Avenue to Liberty Street. ‘The rectanguler area 
to be appended to the Weshington district wes heavily Hegro. 

‘Although Rev. Allen was admittedly "med et the city 
for the pleyground business", his eppearsnce et the Hey 16, 
1961 Boerd of Educetion meeting was motivated by deeper 
influences,” ~“Prequent complaints from Negro parents about’ 
learning conditions in Wesh ington School and NWAACP~ingpired 
efforts to correct school racial imbalences in nearby metro- 
politen ares cities (e.¢., New Rochelle, N.Y. end Englewood, 
N.J.) had aroused Kev. Allen's interest in the matter, 
Speaking twice before the Bosra, Allen charged ge facto 
segregation exists in Plainfield schools and inferred the 
races hed been consciously seperated. To support the latter 
contention he noted the uncer-utilization of the Weshington 
School and the over-utilization of the predominantly white 
Cederbrook School. The two schools shared West Seventh 
Street es e district boundery line (see map, pe 80-4). 
Allen implied Seventh Street was really a racisl barrier and 
not a traditional dividing line, 


Ibid, 
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Rev. Allen's charges exploded a controversy which 
chellenged the fundamental essumptions underlying the 
appeal of the suburban c ommunity, They leid bere the raciel 
prejudices, enxieties end distrust which had long seethed 
below the surfece, Negro assertiveness in this suburban- 
oriented city wes incongruous, if-not downright absurd,. 

Hed not the quality of the "ssered" school eysten 
been questioned? Hed not the possibility of orechighly i 
integrated schools been raised? Hed not the integrity of 
the impertial Boerd of Educetion been questioned? To the 
Pleinfielder, like the typicel suburbenite, Rev. Allen's 
eudecity wes astounding, These people hed moved to suburbie 
in seerch of better schools, higher stetus, neighborhood 
exclusiveness end. trustworthy Government. Now ell these 
foundetion blocks of auburben living were sbout to be under« 
mined, sọ thought white Pleinfield, - ; 

To the averege white homeowner,’ eny tempering with 
the school system with the purpose of raciel integration, 


entailing zoning chenges, extensive busing of pupils or 


other forms of re-elignment would lower educational etendards, 


destroy the high stetus of the white neighborhood schools end 
most probably lower property values, Integration of a 
suburban school system, therefore, is generelly held e threet 
to the essentiel security end status of the "nice" neighbor- 


hood end its neighborhood school, 
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The situation in Plainfield was sonewhet aggravated 
by the tremendous pride its citizens heve elweys held for 
their school system. The high school has a long tradition 
of sending sizable numbers of its graduates to "nane" 
colleges, Dr. dames B, Conent, while researching for his 
book, The Americsn High School Today, visited Plainfield - 
High, He rated it one of the fifty high quality secondary 
schools he observed which offered e good comprehensive 
progrem,® His evaluation hes often been embellished upon 
by the local citizenry, This self-satisfaction hed been 
further buttressed from such an unlikely source es the 1947 
Northtown Survey which hed found extensive raciel discrimina- 
tion in housing, employment end public eccommodetions. On 
discrimination in the city's educeationel system, the survey 
steted, the Negroes hed the least to complein about here. 7 
Compounded by these incongruities end ironies, the school 
“crisis provides en X-rey view of the troubled city of Plein- 
fie1a.8 


Some Negroes hed long been bothered by the dispropor- 
tionately high Negro enrollments in severel schools, notably 
Washington end Stillman, the smell number of Negro teachers 
employed in the system, the quelity of teaching at predomin- 


` ently Negro schools end the historic non-representation of 


Pin tervi cu with Joseph Ennis, Assistent Superintendent 


of Plain public schools, March 3, 1964 (telephone). 
PE Jewish Congress, Northtown Survey on Humen 


Relations (eta ets 1947), 62. 
er Miller Interview 
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the Negro community on the appointive S-emember Boerd of 
Educetion. | 

Two months efter Rev. Allen first levelled his chergea, 
a conference was arrenged between the Boerd and the NAACP, 
Prior to the meeting, the NAACP wea permitted to scrutinize 
the history of school zone changes in Pleinfield. ‘The NAACP 
group, sssisted by Miss June Shageloff.of the netional NAACP 


: Educational Division, reviewed school zone evelopment, 


Little accord could be reached over recial imbelenece, but the 
Negroes did repress their underlying belief zone lines had 
been consciously gerrynendered. 

As a meens to divert en immediste desegregetion lawsuit 
by the NAACP, Superintendent of Schools Victor J. Podesta 
urged the Boerd appoints lay committee, with essiatence from 
Professional sociologists, which would study "in considerable 
depth, the rscisl composition of the elementary echools,"? 

The committee was to ect independently of the Board. In Sepe 
tember 1961 the Board epproved the appointment of the ley 
committee. 

With permission from the Bosrd of Educetion, the NAACP 
éducetion committee conducted a rectal census of the public 
schools. They found Washington School to be more then 90 per 


cent Negro, asserted five other schools =- Emerson, Stillmen, 


Dr. Victor J. Podesta, 


Superintendent's Report to 
Flainfield Board of Educetion, September » 1961, 2, 


= 8&4 - 
Bryant, Clinton enà Jefferson ~ were becoming segregated 
and unless something were done to relieve the situation 
an there would be, within a few years, two or three Washington 
Schools. 2 
Mesnwhile, the Board of Educetion's Ley Advisory Com- 
mittee wes sppointed. It contained a representative cross- 
section of Plainfield opinion.2° some Negroes thought it 
wes stacked sgeinst them,1 Because the New Jersey Constitu- 
tion prohibits schools to keep racial records, the group's 
first tesk was to determine, on its own, the racial compo~ 
sition of the elementary schools, Then, the Ley Comittee 
was to judge the effect of "de facto segregated" educetion, 
if it did exist, on the children involved. Finally, the 
committee wes to meke necessary recommendations te the boerd, 
l Although the KAACP remeined suspicious of the Boerd of 
Education for both its zoning policies end its recourse to a 
"cross-section" Lay Advisory Committee, the Negro organiza- 
tion agreed to withhold legal ection until the committee 
could meke its report. The NAACP, for the time being, wes : 


"committed to a cooperative community-wide spproach,"22 


Pressures from the nationel orgenization almost upset the 


TO comment by Reuben Lefkowitz, Chairmen of Ley Advisory 


Committee to public meeting, Minutes of the Plainfield Boerd 
of Education Ley Advisor omnittee, Hey 7, 1962, 1. (This 
work wilt hereettes be atten as &.A.C, Minutes.) 

llMiller Interview 


l2Comuent by Charles Miller, L.A.C. Minutes, May 7, 
1962, 7e 
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agreement in Februery 1962, 
After three months of hassling over whether to employ 


a consultant, the Ley Advisory Committee moved to contract 


‘Dr, Mex:Wolff of Rutgers University end his teem of research- 


ers to conduct a three-month "careful end detailed study in- 
considerable depth of the reciel composition of the elenen- 
tary schools with perticuler emphasis on the educational 
impact on the children who attend the ‘so-called! segregated 
schools."!3 as a herbinger of things to come, one member of 
the L.4.C. questioned if professionels always came up with 
the geme solutions. 1h 

the position of Superintendent Podeste throughout the 
controversy was.e curious one. When esked by the ley commit- 
tee to defend the Boerd of Education's refusel to zone north- 
south eround the Weshington School across West Seventh Street, 
Podesta could not do Bo except to sey, to his knowledge, the 
bosrd used principles of school utiligetion. On the Open 
Enrollment Flen, which the board wes to-edopt in June 1962, 
Podeste told the L.A.C. that es implemented in New Rochelle, 
N.Y., "it fe open only to Negroes ‘to trensfer end it usually 
leaves the same problem racisl imbelance beceukë net many 


change, "15 


LeA.C. Minutes, February 27, 1962, 2. 
WTomment. by Usman Fort, LAC, Minutes, March 13, 


1962,2. 
"coment by Br. Victor J, Podesta, L.A.C. Minutes, 
Februery 8, 1962, 6. 


fs Bbw 

The entire Wolff Report, entitled A Study of Racial 
Imbalance in the Plainfield Public Schools, wes presented to 
the Lay Advisory Committee on June 20, 1962. Prepered solely 
‘from quantitative data supplied by the Boerd of Education 
concerning. schievement tests, building fecilities, teaching 
l and administrative steffing, the report found that 37 per 
cent of the elementary school populetion wes Negro. Negro 
children attended ell but one (Cook) school, The Weshington 
School was 95 per cent Negro, comprising 30 per cent of the 
city's Negro elementary school enrollment. Only 26 per cent 
of FPleinfield's Negro children ettended schools which were 
“optimally” integrated (1.e., between 24 end 49 per cent Negro 
around the 37 per cent "fulerum" percentege), while 68 per 
cent of the Segro slonentery school populetion went to racially 
imbelenced (50 per cent or more) schools. ‘Three schools - 
Cedarbrook, Evergreen and Cock - were more then 9), per cent 
white, Of the white school populetion, 2) per cent received 
en integrated education, while Sl per cent attended schools 
with few or no Negroes} (see Teble IV, p. 86-A.) is 

The Wolff Report defined a de facta segregated school 
es one "which, beceuse of its high degree of reciel homogen- 
eity, is localiy considered to be s 'Ñegro school! or a White 


Topr. Mex Wolff, A Study of Recial Imbelence in the 
Plainfield Fublic Schcols TATIE 1962), A-1 to A-5, 


‘his work w. ereefter be cited ss Wolff Report). 
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TABLE IV 


RACIAL COMPOSITION, 
PUELIC ELEMENTARY SCECOLS, Merch 1962 


7 Total . White & 
School. Pupils Negro Other. Pete Negro 
Washingtoñ i 589 560 28 . - 95.1 
Emerson _ 525 340 -185 éle 8 
Stillman. 365 217 UB 59.5 
Eryent 234 134 100 57.3 
Clinton =. 386 163 «192 45.8 
Jefferson ` 574 248 O 325 43.2 
Barlow cas 278 67 - 211 2h. 
Woodlend =. 4395 > 66 373 15.0 
Cederbrock 677. , 35 62 5.2 
Evergreen 518 ‘Lh - So 2.7 
Cook = 495 o 495 ` 0.0 
Lincoln (Speciel) 9l; 6133 64.9 


Totals ` 5,14} 1,905 34236 37.0 


Teble A-l, Stas of Recial Belance in the Pleinfield 
Public Sch Schools, pe A-2, 
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achool!. In Pleinfield, certainly eny school attended by 
90 per cent er more of one racial group is clearly of this ioc 
cheracter™!! Due to the youth of Plsinfield's Negroes (a 
median age of 27 compared to whites! median age of 34), the 
Negroes! higher fertility ratel? and inroads mede on the white 


‘elementery school population by the city's two parochial 


‘schools, the report warned thet "even a smell white out- 


migration and Negro in-migration into neighborhoods. of un-., 
balanced schools will create the Janger of Pleinfield's having 
not one, but two or three segregated achools."19 Aa corrobor- 
ating proof, the Negro school populetion jumped by eight per 
cent between 1960 end 1962.. 


Besing its opinion on court decisions end sociclogicel 


`” findings, the report atated thet de fecto segregeted schools 


are a defivetion of equal educational end social opportunity. 
It contended integration "has come to be recognized as a 
principle of primary importance, overriding, when necessary, 
the concept of nefghborheod schools." To support this 
general belief the Wolff Report noted that on objective ` 
messurements (pupil schievement, sd@ninistretive loed, per- 
centege of teachers tenure, remediel reading help and several 


others} the Weshington School was’ found "consistently in the 


T?rpid., A-1 
os wLe 
180757 Foreeu of the Census, 1960 PC(1)} 32-B, N.J., 
Teble 20, pe A 
Wolff Report, A-6 to A-12.: 
20Thids, C-0. == |: 
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lower ranks ... Taken together these Geprivations do affect 
adversely the quality of the education provided at Washington, 
end reflect the generel low esteem in which the school is 
held in the community. "?l Tt wes found 39 per cent of the 
Washington School pupils were one yeer or more behinå in 
reeding. Over an average of five years the gap between 
Weshington and schools with less than 10 per cent Negro enroll- 
ment was 2 years, one month in the fourth grade end one yesr, 
nine months in the sixth grede, This leg is reflected in the 
high school where 66 per cent of the Negro children were placed 
in the "Y" or slowest English trect. The report suggested a 
re-evelustion of the renedial reading program ,©2 / 

Bue to the low status of the school, the teacher turn- 
over rate at Weshington School was high ~ 11), per cent of 
the staff hed left in the years 1957-1962 inclusive.23 At a 
pre-publi cetion public meeting in Ney 1962, Dr. Wolff noted 
thet studies in other communities had revealed a peculier 
chenge of attitude, aside from disdain, on the part of teachers 
when working with Negro youngsters. A kind of permissiveness 
resulted, he seid, beceuse the teacher recognized the under- 
privileged condition of the Negro child and deduced thet his 


education wes not ss importent as another child's,<4 


2libid., Bub. 

22Toid., B-39. 

23Tbid., B-15. 

Pa mments by Dr, Hax Wolff, L.A.c. Minutes, May 7, 
1962, 3. 
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The report offered two plans to correct the racial 
imbelence of the entire school system, Plan ne consisted 
of a north-south rezoning of 911 schools. This wes chosen 


beceuse elmost the entire Negro school population lives north 


‘of the Seventh Street "berrier". If school zones were drewn 


scross the historicsl dividing line, recial belence could be 
improved. Except in two cases (see Teble V, p. 89-A) the 
reclel composition of ell scheols. would fell within the 
optimal range end classroom utilization would not be wenkened 
epperently. The chief disedvantege of thia plan, from Wolff's 
point of view, was that zoning would heve to be revised 
periodicelly. ae 

Plen Two, or the sister-schcol plan, would dissolve 


district lines between three psir of sdjacent school zones 


{Washington end Cederbrook, Stillman and Evergreen, Emerson 


‘and Cook) and divide the pupils on a grade basis, generally 


grades one through three and four through six. This plen 
would echieve racial balance throughout the system, improve 
utilizetion of the schools end provide stability. (See Teble 
VI, pe 89-B}. Its disadvantages included longer walking 
distances and grester. immediate disruption. 
INTEGRATION RY COMPULSTON 

The Lay Advisory Committee rejected the Wolff pro- 

posals outright end refused to sccept the premise that a 93 


per cent +epro school hes a bad ecducetionsl effect on the 
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% PROPOSED REZONING PLAN 


PLAN I 

Present '. Plenneå 

Pct. of Proposed Pot. of 
school, mge, “eis? treat,“ raatie 
Washington 88g 95 w WA > 45 ` 
Emerson 60% 65 59% 45 
Stillman 98% 60 100% © 52 
Bryant i 88% 57 -- : Closed 
Clinton “bhé 6 ng 6 
Jefferson i Bég L3 78% : hs 
Barlow 74% 24 87% ti 
Woodlend «OTK 15 103% 32 
Cedarbrook | 1166 5 112% 31 
Evergreen 72% 3 108% | 32 


Cook 89% 0 101% 15 
table C-2, Wolff Report, pe C-e 


lytiiizetion meens the percent of capecity now in use. 
School cspscity is computed by multiplying the number 
of good clessrcome by 27, the desirsble class size. 
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School 


Washington 
Gedarbrock 
Stillman 
Evergreen- 
Emerson 


Cook ` 


Jefferson 


kooålend 
Barlow 
Brysnt 
Clinton 
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TAPLE VI 


PROPOSED SISTER SCHOOL PLAN 


PLAN II 
Present 

Pete “Utilize. 
Negro tion 
95 88% 
5 116% 
60 o8% 
3 72% 
55 60% 
Q 89% 
-43 86% 
15 87% 
2 74% 
57 | 88% 
k6 BUS 


Propose a 


Orgsniza- 
tion — 


Kyk-6 
K,1-3 
X,5-6 
K, l-l 
K, l-6 
eich 
K-6 

Ke6 
K-6 
Closed 


Unchenged 


Teble C-2, Wolff Report, Pe C-7e 


Utilize- 


tion 


TR 
10kg 
92% 
96% 
62% 
100% 


Pet. 
“Negro 


46 
35 
ho 
31 

36 
26 
47 
31 
27 
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children ettending it. The majority of the committee 
offered a three~pronged set of its own recommendations. 
The majority's report stressed possible impingements on the 
white group mugt be ccnsidered es highly as the benefits 
which might esocrue to the iegrg if en integration program 
were put into effect. it ceutioned: "We must bear in mind 
the ettitudes end socisl reactions in order to evoid violent 
repercussions of hostility developing towards serious tension 
between the races."2? 

In s section entitled "Observations", the report 
rether off-handedly dismissed the efficecy of integration 
eg a meens to improve segro schievenent - in Plainfield or 
enyvhere else. Moreover,it noted that integretion within a 
political jurisdiction es small es Pleinfield will only 
eccelerate populetion mobility, 1.6., frighten away whites. 

Underlying these sssertions were the fears, 88 express- 
ed by L.A.C. member and local resltor Calvin Schwertz thet 
"Ir Plan One or Plan Two were sdopted and carried out, Plein- 
field would be predominantly Negro ... by 1970 ... This town 
is- în competition with other towns," Schwertz warned. "We 
wouli be repkeing our higher income group with 4 lower income 
group."26 

CoMejority Report of the Pleinfield Boerd of Education 

Ley Advisory Committee, June cls cy Ge 


Comments by Celvin Schwertz, L.A.C. Minutes, June 
20, 1962, ee 


=i ə 
Williem Elliott, a leeding Pleinfield lewyer and 

former president of. the New Jersey Sons of the Revolution, 
told his fellow committee members thet he would never have 
eny part of a policy which would shift white students to 
lower status schools to improve racial balance, ‘These atti- 
tudes led some Negroes to believe the ley committee's ms jority 
‘waa composed of people whose minds had been set beforehand 
end who did not want to be confused with the fects. A Negro 
assertion in suburbia had resolved little; it only revealed 


the whites! incomprehension of the Negro viewpoint. Ags to 


the velue of integration itself, the answer remained to most 


POs 


Plainfielders es moot es before. 


The mejority did propose a zone chenge eround the 


WE ven 


Washington School (bresking the Seventh Street line) "to 
create a more fevorable” racial belmce there, urged the ` 
board exemine recial composition. when end where it. becomes 
ecute as at: Washington and suggested the implenentetion of 

a “Higher Horizons" progren within the school system.. "Hs cher 
Horizons" for Negro youngsters meent. smaller-then-usuel class 
sizes, specialized teaching, increased assignment of. speciel 
teechers and the employment of social workers to improve the 
achool-home environment. Eventuelly 12 of. the 17 LLA.C. 
members subscribed to the mejority report. A minority report, 


filed by Cherles Hiller, attacked the mejority's "Observations", 
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called "Higher Horizons” en expensive wey “to circumvent 
meaningful integration," end expressed s preference for 
Wolff's Sister-School Plane 

The NAACP, of course, found the lay committee!s me jority 
report unsatisfactory. Rev, Allen, neer the height of his 
Pique, mede the first of a long line of incendiery statements 
by objecting to the report beceuse it left untouched the "most 
segregated” Cook School, If Allen wes scering a few Regroes _ 
away with his tectlessness, the Wolff Report end his own 
courageous stend hed awakened meny others end KLACP membership 
rolls showed it. Eut, for the Kegro lesdership the worst waa 
yet to cone. 

At e Boerd of Educetion meeting in lete June 1962 a 
petition was presented by Cederbrook district perents whose 
children would be affected by the L.A.C.tg Proposed zone 
chenge ecross West Seventh Street. (See mep end deacriptive 
materiel, p.92 -A ead=B,) By sending their children to the 
Vashington School, the Cedarbrook petitioners argued, the 
Board would "creste e greater sociel evil which wilt unreeson- 
ably effect the heelth and sefety of the children involved 
end will Grestically effect the normel home life and environ- 
ment created by perents." A reeltor stated his firm hed- 


received "20 cells from people who wented to list their homes 


` for sele” when the wolff Report wes published,27 


“7Pieinfield Courier-News, June 29, 1962, 
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Superimposed on a census tract map of Plainfield are 
the school zones as they existed before the implemen- 
tation of the "Sixth Grade Plan", September 1963 
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July proved to be. the month of decision. The Boerd 
of Education rejected rezcning. between Washington end Ceder- 
brook, because such an action "could be interpreted as gerry- 
menĉering to establish recial balance," . Teking into consid- 
eration the "educational welfare of ell the children", the 
Board rejected the Wolff proposals and attacked their preo- 
ticability on grounds of poor utilization, longer welking 
distances, excessive disruption end costliness. The Boerd 
questicned the validity of Wolff's estimates of the pre-echool 
population end his por ee eee echievement in the Washing- 
ton School was sccountsble to segregetec educetion end not to 
a high Negro enrollment., The board sdded that further studies 
are needed to single out more eccurately the educetional 
effects of recielly imbalanced schools. It agreed with socio- 
logicsl evidence thet the Negro's cepecity to leern does not 
eiffer from the white's end that specific steps should be 
teken to improve Negro. educational performance, but " t he 
school, the home, end the community share the r esponsibility 
for providing the necessary motivation as well as the oppor- 
tunity to receive the msximun benefit of public education, "28 
In essence, the boerd wes willing only to teke the most limited 
cf steps. 

Besed on the Ley Advisory Committee's recommendations 


end a policy stetement by State Comnissioner of Lducetion 


—3.-— 7 
c Report of the Fleinfield Board of Hducetion, July 
27, 1967. 
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Frederick M. Raubinger that “ressonable meens consistent with 
sound éducational end sdministretive prectices" must be 
enployed to eliminete or reduce racisl imbelence, the Ecard 
offered its Optionel Pupil Regietretion Plen.<? O.P.R.P. was 
essentially the same plen Superintendent Fodeste hed seid 
provided little chenge in New Rochelle, snd wes generelly 
discredited as e means to elter reciel imbelance in’ the 
schools, 2° Under O.P.R.P. the neighborhood policy wes still 
‘in effect. Parents, however, could réquest thet pupils be 
permitted to enroll in sny school outside their zone of 
residence providing classrooms in the eaten tad achool were 
available end parents agreed to supply the necessary trens- 
portation end lunches if long distences were invelved, 2+ 
: Approximately 1,200 persons sttended the meeting et 
“which the Bosrd edopted the plan. A 750-neme petition sup- 
porting the Wolff propesels, wee presented to the Board but 
no ection was teken. In ennouncing tentative plens for 
protest denonetrations, Rev, Allen Grew the community's ire 
by tactlessly referring to the Board as "lily-white" end 
tering Pleinfield e "one-horse town."32 He was loudly 


hissed for the latter comment. Yet the presence of a great 

2opleinfield boerd of Education, Froposed Elementer 
School Enrollment Policy, July 17, 1967. iis will be 
cited pcreefter as FEP). 


 2MU.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1963 Report of the 


United Stetes Commission on Civil Rights (Washington, 1963), 


of-P.R.?P. 
3 Ylainfielc Courter-liewa, August 1, 1962, 
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many Negroes et the meeting confirmed thet the Pleinfield 
Negro was indeed ewekening, to the integretion call.. The 
publicity eccorded the Wolff Report end sll that. followed 
hed helped coslesce Negro support. Although. there were en 
estimated 530: avallsble vecencies under C.P.R.P., only 61 
were processed: successfully. the transfers. were split neerly 
even between white end Segro children.: Dissatisfied with 
this limited modification of the neighborhood school plen, 
28 perents, sponsored by the locel NAACP brench, with the: 
legel essistence of the netionel orgenization, filed a peti- 
tion with Commissioner- Heubinger on September 4, 1962. In- 
its brief, the NAACP accused the Board of msinteining, by 
compulsory essignment, racielly sepregeted schools which 
resulted in ea denial of equel educationel opportunities for 
the effected Negro children. It noted thet 90 per cent of 
the city's Regro elementery enrollment’ wes concentrated in 
six achcols, while in five other schools Negroes comprised 
only 10 per cent of the school populetion. Furthermore, the 
NAACP compleined thet the Roerd of Education hed refused to 
implement eny of the plans submitted which would eliminete 
patterns of segregetion in the public schools. - The brief con- 
cluded thet the Berd wes “insistent upon mainteining and 
perpetuating" the recisl imbalence "it knows to exist."2> 

As the Gptionel Pupil Registration Plen went into 


J3Petition of Booker, et. £l v. Bosrd of Fducetion of 
the City oi fleiniielc, Ceptember y, 150c. 
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effect and the legal ection initiated, the NAACP decided to 
withhold public demonstrations snd eaweit the decision fron 
Trenton. Neenwhile, the Pleinfield Bosra offducetion respond- 
ed to the Booker petition by denying it maintained a school 
system in which there was recial segregaticn. The Board. also 
contended its elexentsry school zones were established on 
soma educetioneal principles and that there is no affirmetive 
constitutional or legal duty to alter these areas for the 
sole purpose of maintsining any particuler percentage of 
pupil distribution by color or rece. | 

Events end ettitudes on the state level begen to pley 
2 very important role in sheping Plainfield's recial contro- 
versy. Originally, Governor HRicherda J. Rughes hed supported 
the neighborhood school concept wholeheartedly. He hed stated 
publie school recial imbelance wes en unfortunate outgrowth of 
segregetec housing petterns but neighborhood schools should 
not be upset to correct it. In the June 1962 Englewood School 
case the Governor smended his stand under heavy pressure 
from Negro leaders. He reeffirmed the stete's belief in the 
neighborhood school system, but edded thet it must yield 
where it fosters de fecto school segregation, The elteretion 
in the Governor's position was reflected in the opinions of 
his politicel appointee, the Commissioner of Educetion, in 


the Englewood end other school. ceses. H 


ST ntarview with George Mutnick, counsel for the Plain- 
field Counci or tcucetional frogress, December 18, 1963. 
(This will be hereafter cited es Mutnick Interview). 


2 OTK es 

The Plainfiel@ Bosrd, while aweiting the Commissioner's 
ruling, observed the trend of thought in Trenton end ceme to 
the realization that Reubinger would side, to some degree et 
leest, with the petitioners. Yet the Boerd considered the 
Wolff proposels still uneccepteble, to the consensus of the 
Plainfield comaunity end to the Board members! own predilec- 
tions. ` In March 1963 the Board designed en alternate plen 
which could be submitted to Reubinger. Cherles Miller, 
educational chairmen of the NAACP, was called to e Board 
meeting on Merch 17. At this conference, the Bosra presented 
to Miller the outline of whet was to become known es the 
Nedgth Grede Plan". In this proposal the Washington School 
would be converted into e sixth grade school for the entire 
elementery school system, end its district's pupils (K - 5} 
would be distributed emong the six elementary schools with 
predominantly white enrollments. Miller brought the plesn 
the following dey before the NAACP executive bosrd. The plen 
was unanimously rejected. 2? 

Nothing more wes heerd sbout it until the June 13 
heering before the Assistent State Commissioner. The Flein- 
field Boerd of Eéucation re-introduced the "Sixth Grede Plen", 
this time es a formel alternative to the Wolff propesels for 


correction of raciel imbalence. 


score ree a pepinaad 
*4tlier interview. 
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4 statement issued by Boerd members John B. Friebely 

end Kartin Kestenbeun expleined the Roard's recourse to the 
"Sixth Grede Plan": * 

Although et the time the Pleinfield cese 

wes pending, it was epperent that Plein- 

field's Weskington School wes no different 

from the Oakwood School in Orange where in 

Fisher, et.al. v. Boerd, Ney 15, 1963 

Reubinger ruled e 99 per cent Negro school 

constituted invidious segregetion end the 

Fleinfield Boerd lost no time in seeking a 

wey to comply with the Commissioner's new 

decision which wes leuded by the Governor 

gs the first of its kind in the nation, 36 

Cognizant of the Commissioner's limited meandete, i.e., 

relief must be granted where school populetions ere nearly 
100 per cent Negro,37 the Boerd moved to reedy a plan to ree 
lieve raciel imbelsnce at Weshington School before it wes 
compelled to do sc. Friebely end Kestenbaum went on to explain 
the "Sixth Grede Flen" hed been selected by the Boerd because 
it was the "least disruptive one which would comply, it 
"noticeatly elter ed raciel balence where ferssible" in other 
schools in the system end it allowed for utilizetion of 
existing clessroom facilities in such e wey es to defray the 
expenses of trensporting the children involved. They inferred 
the idea wes copied fran the Englewood, N.J. school boerd, 


which hed approved such e plan, 38 


363oint Statesent of John E, Friebely and Mertin 


Kestenbeum, members of the Plainfield Rœ rd of Educstion, 
publighea in Plsinfield Courier-News, August 22, 1963, 
U.S. Comission on Civil Rights, loc. cit., 54, 
385oint Stetement, loc. eit, ee 
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The Commissioner's opinion on the Plainfield case wes 
issued June 26, 1963. He ruled the extreme concentration 
(96 per cent) of Negro pupils in the Washington School must 
be elimineted because such e school, enforced by compulsory 
esaignment, engenders feelings and attitudes which tend to 
interfere with successful learning. , Where meens exist to 
prevent it (implying the Optionel Pupil Registration Plen 
was inadequate), he steted thet extreme recial imbelance 
constitutes s deprivation of educetionczunder New Jersey law 
for the pupils compelled to ettend. In answer to the rese 
pondent Bosrd'’s contention thet it hed no effirmetive consti- 
tutionel or legs] duty to elter school districts for the sole 
purpose of echieving reciel belence, Raubinger seid: 

{Hen though the underlying ceuse lis 
racial belence} and the final answer 
dofa] not lie with the Berd of Educe- 
tion, the school district is in no wey 
thereby relieved of its responsibility 
to teke whetever ressoneble end practic- 
able steps ere evsileble to it to 
eliminete, or st least mitigate, condi- 
tions which _heve ean adverse effect upon 
its pupils.39 

As to the three plans before him, the two Wolff pro- 
posels end the "Sixth Grede Plen", the Commissioner said ell 
three eppesred educationally sound end practicable end left 


it to the Board to determine which plen was best suited to 


Srooker et.al. ve Bosrd of Educstion of the City of 
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the needs of Plainfield. Implementation was ordered by 
September 1963. (See Table VII, pa 100A). 

Cne day leter the five-man Board edopted the "Sixth 
Grade Plen", although their attitudes toward complience 
differed. -Boerd president Friebely seid he felt the Board 
hed e "moral obligation to adopt some plen, but now we heave 
e legel obligation."40- He peinfully noted thet community 
consensus "is not in fever of e chenge at all." In view of 
that, Friebely continued, "the 'Sixth Grade Plan! will meet 
with more approvel then the others, "Ùl Boerd member Devid C. 
Bomberger felt no moral obligation, "It is cleer," he said 
before voting for the 'Sixth Grade Plant, "we must come to 
a dae uich end it is cleer thet the people of Plainfield heve 
had little to do with 1t,"42 

The "Sixth Grede Plan", considered by many whites a 
concession tothe Negroes, wes vehemently sttecked by those 
it would supposedly benefit. Again external events impelled 
local Negro leaders into a more militant position, The sumer 
of 1963 was marked by increasing raciel tensions throughout 
the country. In Elizabeth, across the county, Negro civil 
rights advocates hed denonstrated, bettled police, lein in 


(Oi sinfield Courfer-News, June 27, 1963. 


Newark Evening Mews, June 28, 1963. 
k2pl einfie ourier-News, June 27, 1963. 
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TABLE VII 


RACIAL COMPOSITION Ih THE PLAINFIELD PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AFTER IMPLEMENTATICN OF THE 
"SIXTH GRADE PLAN" > i 


Percentage of Negro, 


Percentage October 1963 (efter 
É of Negro, edoptien of "Sixth 
i School April 1963 Grede FPlen"} 
f aera SS ee eee 
$ Washington i 96.2% 36.6% 
$ Emerson : 72.1% 76 Zs. 
k Stillmen - 67.6% . 65.2% 
a Bryent 65.9% . 67.1% 
; Clinton 56.9% 66.1% 
Jefferson bh .9% 52.1% 
Berlow - 30.8% . 0.8% 
Woodlend 18.8% 39.8% 
Evergreen 8.8% 26.5% 
Cedarbrook 3.8% 17.7% 
Cook | 0.8% 23.1% 
Lincoln ` 63.0% 63.3% 


In the "Sixth Grede Plan" the Weshington School, 
formerly e 96.2% Negro elementery school, has been con- 
verted into a Sixth Grede School for the entire public 
school system. Pupils living within the Weshington Zone 
were dispersed to the six schools which prior to imple- 
mentstion of the plen hed a racial composition of less than 
50%. The percentage of Negroes in the remaining schools 
rose, because there ere a higher proportion of non-whites 
in the lower grades, The following is the distribution of 
Weshington district pupils, gredes K through 5. 


Pea) aa od sed ed ee 


= 


Barlow - K, 153 first, 33 second, 9; 
~ third, 2; fourth, 18; fifth, 20. 


Cederbrook - K; 20; first, 41; second, 28; 
third, 26; fourth, 4; fifth, 2. 

Cock - K, 20; first,.28; second, 15; 
third, 23; fourth, 11; fifth, 25. 

Fvergreen - K, 50; first, 32; second, none; 


third, 20; fourth, ih); fifth, 3. 
Jefferson ~ K, none; first, 32; second, none; 

third, 17; fourth, 3; fifth, 3. 
Woodlend - K, 25; first, 17; second, 5; 

third, 17: fourth, 3; fifth, 15. 
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front of cement trucks and been arrested in order to protest 
job discriminetion in building trades unions. The fever of 


public demonstrations eventually worked its spell upon the 


‘hitherto "timid" Negro in Plainfield. At e civil rights 


relly in late August 1963, Rev. Allen announced the local 
NAACP would picket end "disrupt the entire sdueationar TE 
to show its disepproval of the "patronizing" 'Sixth Grade 
Plen'.43 ‘the picketing sterted at the Administrative Building 
of the Board of Education, on succeeding nights, shifted to 
the homes of Boer members and then to Meyor Robert C. Meddox! 
home, The number of chenting pickets renged hbtussn 20 end 45, 

Several deys leter Superintendent of Schools Podests 
announced he had decided to lesve his post in Pleinfield for 
a similar one in Vineland, N.J. Most observers inferred that 
Podesta was lesving because of private differences with the 
Boerd on the integretion problem. His ennouncement further 
unsettled an slresdy unsettled situation. 

Picketing resumed efter Labor Dey. The first terget 
aoe a meeting of the Common Council at which Negro demons tre- 
tora expressed their displeesure with the "Sixth Grade Plan". 
On the first dey of school, Negro parents steged e sit-in at 
the Weshington School. Sit-ins at Washington and picketing 


there were resumed the following deys. ‘The pickets next 


L3ibid., August 20, 1963. 
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returned to the homes of Boerd members end the sit-in 
perents moved to Emerson School. The number of pickets 
reeched es high es 80, The NAACP denonatration committee 
in lete September decided to concentrate on Thursday "Shop- 
ping Night" denonstrations in the Front Street business 
district. These marches and two others on City Hall con- 
tinued, enid public derision, until mid-December, The 
lergest protest of Plsinfield residents contained 145 
demonstrators - the week after e smoke bomb hed been hurled 
into the line of march. The Courier-News advised the egro 
merchers they were learning "How to Lose Frienda, "44 

The continual spplication of pressure eppesred.to have 
borne first fruit when, in early December, Mayor Heddox eppoint- 
ed the first Negro to the Boerd of Education. Named to the 
post wes Dr. Richerd F., Neblett, who had been serving as 
chairman of the city's Treffic and Parking Commission. A 
5-year resident of Plainfield, the Ph.D.” chemist wes care- 
fully selected by the Republican administretion.45 From the ` 
beginning, several NAACP officials were wary. One commented 
thet Neblett wes not regerded as e militant Negro.46 Another 
was disappointed that e person more conversant with local 
Negro affairs hed not been picked. 47 All egreed on Neblett's 


Birnie, editorial, October 28, 1963. 


LSTnterview with Plainfield Meyor Robert C, Meddoz, 
March) 10, 196k 


Miller Interview. 
h7Rlien Interview. 
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high intelligence end cepebility. The militents! worst 
feers were fulfilled when Dr, Neblett announced, in February 
196, he supported the Boerd of Education's stand on the 
"Sixth Grade Plan",. Neblett also reveeled that his views on 
Boerd policy were known at the time of his appointment 48 
-While buses transported Pleinfield school children 

and the percentege of Negroes in the city elementary schools 
hed risen to at leest LO per cent, en eppeel wes carried by 
the 28 Negro perents to the State Bosrd of Educstion. Ko 
one essociated with eppeal hed much hope for itg success, 
beceuse the State Boerd had not lent its support to the 
rulings of Commissioner Reubinger, but hed also refused to 
overrule then l9 

= - The brief for the 28 perents, the nappellents, ergued 
the resulting percentages efter the edoption of the "Sixth 
Grede Plen", did not eliminete reciel imbalence in the whole 
gysten end thet the Commissioner was remiss in not ordering 
the reduction in racially imbalanced schools other than 
Washington, The amicus curise brief supplied by the Plein- 
field Council for Educational Progress, en interrsciel group 
formed to combat the "Sixth Grade Plen", steted the Commige 
sioner hed e legal obligetion to echieve reciel belence in 


the schools and supported Wolff's "fulcrum percentage" system. 


yonewerk Evening News, Pebruery 2, 196h. 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, loc, cit., 61; 
Mutnick Interview, 
thick interview, 
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In reply, the Stete Beard posed for itself the ques- 
tion: Whst is de fecto segregetion in the invidious sense? 
It only pertially enswered it. The board stated the Commis- 
sicner hed not previously ruled ell imbalence (in excess of 
50 per cent Negro) constitutes 8 deprivation of equal educa- 
tional opportunity, es the amicus curiee hed alleged. To 
meintein such, the Boerd continued, is "not tenable. We 
further hold thet there is no fine line which cen be drawn 
in terms of numbers, between 50 end 96 per cent, end thet 
each cese must be judged upon its own facta. "O 

Ihe RZACP hes since indicated it plens to cerry the 
eppeal to the Appellate Division of the State Superior Court, 
It must decide whether to esk for a determination of mathe- 
meticel recial imbelence in a single school or for en opinion 
on whether it is incumbent upon the Board of Education to 
echieve reciel belence in s school system. 

Another noteworthy reaction to the implementation of 
the "Sixth Grade Plen” hes emenated from the Cook School ares. 
Before September 1962, the Cook School had no Negroes in its 
student body. As of September 1963, non-whites comprised 
ebout 23 per cent. A petition circulated in the Netherwood 


brea surrounding Cook School urged the Board to return to 


"Decision of the Etate Boerd of Educetion, Charles B. 
ve. the coara of kcucetion of 


the City of Pleinfleld, tnion County, Respondent, ebruary 
Soep e Te np poner’ 
, 5 
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"limited open enrollment." It hes collected epproximetely 
700 signatures. 

A suit from Englewood, covering a recial imbalence 
controversy similer to Pleinfield's, is. currently being 
litigated in the Federal Courts. The decision in that case 
could have a crucial effect on Plainfield and the hundreds 


— 


of other communities faced with the same probleme 


CHAPTER FIVE 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


t.. until we were suddenly ewakened 
by the noise generated by the school 
problem...” 

‘fhe demonstrations, petitions end raciel tension 
which hed marked the school controversy hed swekened not 
only. the Pleinfield Negro but the Plainfield white too. 
Race reletions in Plainfield was no longer a small problem; 


now it urgently demanded attention, The reslities of "For 


PAN ALIENS SAME FT MERIC M4 


Sale" signs prompted action from those who valved Pleinfield 
tes a nice plece to live", but were willing to make practi- 
‘gal eccommodations with the new forces. 

What had the pickets and "Shopping Night" msrehers 
eccomplished? Their effect hed been double-edged. By the 
admiasion of e prominent Republican politicien, the demonstra- 
tions hed impressed the white community of the Negro's 
courage and deterninetion.* The publicity which attended 
the protests msegnified their impsect, but the marches elso 
yeised the specter of residential instability. The tensions 
raised by the Negro activists further unsettled an elreedy 
uneasy white community. Reeltors reported sn increase in 
cells from willing-to-sell white homeowners. White-to-white 


ot 
Excerpted from the Report of the Heyor's Speciel 


g Committee on High-Rise Apertments, Pleinfield, Nid. 89 

; printgd in the Pleinfield Courier-News, February 8, 196). 
Interview with Herold N. Scherer, Jr., Herch 7, 

196). “(thie will hereafter be cited as Scherer Interview). 
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real estate transections virtually ceased. Many thought the 
Negroes were esking for "too much" end that their demonstre- 
tions were engendering more white hostility then edmiration. 
Especielly, the "Shopping Night" merches came. under. attack. 
The NAACP retionele for these ‘wes: two-fold: a Front Street 
procession provided maximum exposure: second, the merchants 
"might ... re-evaluete their position" on the school issue, 
if the marches were to hurt retail business.-2 This second 
point proved to have little validity, because the tie between 
the businessmen ania the school issue wes not related directly 
enough to heve schieved a response favoring the Negro cause. 

With the school issue stalled in the courts, Plain- 


field's Negro leedership has re-directed its compleints to 


the city's political body, the Common Council. Chenting 


pickets eppeared at Council meetings throughout lest fall. 
They elicited from the Republican majority opinions woon the 
“Sixth Grade Plen", the object of the demonstretors! protests. 
The Negroes elso beceme embroiled with the Council in feuds 
about police photogrephing of merchers end NAACP importation 
of merchers from out of town, 

Usuelly, personel reections from the GOP councilmen 
ere difficult to obtein beceuse differences of opinion 


ordinerily sre settled behind closed doors in a party caucus. 


STnterview with kev. Frenk W. Allen, Februery 2, 196h. 


(This will hereafter be cited es Ailen Interview.) 
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Some of the unexpected confrontations of lest, fall revealed 
the divisions within the perty between the strong conserve- 
tives, middle-of-the-roeders end small segment. of liberals. 
Councilmen C. Brice de Ganahl end George T. Norton have 
displayed at time a merked impatience both with Negroes on 
the Council snd with the NAACP. Norton. and Councilman 


Everett Lattimore, a Negro, have engaged in vicious exchanges 


in the pest, one of which prompted Lattimore to atelk out 
of the Council chanbers,. Horton, in commenting upon the Fall 
1963 protest demonstrations, termed then "out of place" and 
conplained they hed mede it impossible to convince competent 
persons to serve the city.4 

De Genshl worked extremely hard in the 1963 campaign 
to ews Lattimore defeated in his bid for re-election in the 
First Werd. He wea the only councilmen to object publicly 
to the importation of out-of-city residents for a Front 
Street merch, The councilmen stated he knew “our local citi- 
gens ... deplore the demonstretions."? When Negroes objected 
to police photogrephing of marchers, it was de Genehl agein. 
who defended the law enforcers! prerogative. 

Herold N. Scherer, Jr. of the Second Werd hes emerged 
on the Council es the perty's policy chennel for racial issues. 


He kes directed his efforts to "build understending between 


dPleinfield Courier-kews, September 4, 1963. 
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pecple,. His public position is thet of e moderate on 


racial issues. Scherer introduced the ordinence in August 


1963 creating the Humen Reletions Comaissi on. 
Councilmen-st-Large Stephen D. Purino is the sole GOP 


member who hes supported Regro goels. He criticized. the 


. Boerd of Education efter it hed edopted the "Sixth Grede Plan" 


beceuse it "didn't do enough". He lembested the Common 
Council for its feilure to provide lesdership on recial prob- 
lems. "As long es we put our heads in the send, end hide," 
Furino told. the Council, “we're going to be in trouble",7 

The trend of thought eprears to be leading the party 
elong the peth cherted by Scherer end the moderstes. If 
these men ere sincere in their desire to develop e creetive 
Gielogue between whites end wkegroes, their efforts will bene- 
fit the city. A recourse to the cynicel shams of old or a 
surrender to the arch-conservetive wing of the perty would 


prove ¢isestrous in this ers of the "Awekening Negro", The 


_Republicens' besic conservatism, however, prevents them from 


fevoring en unorthodox course of action. A resolution, 


offered by Lettimore,. to support the pending state fair 


housing bill, wes defeated in August. 1963 by the Republicens. 


This bill, Lettimore meinteined, would help relieve the 


pressure of the Negro housing deuand on Pleinfleld snd assist 


greid., Septenber h, 1963. 
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in opening new integrated neighborhoods in surrounding com- 
munities. l 

Negro compleints about the inectivity of the Substendđarå 
Housing Committee have finally struck e responsive chord on 
the Council. . A new awareness by whites of the dengers of 
‘blight end deterioration to the city's welfere hes prompted 
this new common effort. The Council moved in 1963 to strengthen 
the staff of the Building Inspector - Public Officer and hes 
even hired a Negro es an essistant. 

The NAACP end other groups aré beginning to move egeainst 
rentel discrimination in the city. The garden spartments and 
high-rise epartments in Plainfield long excluded Hegroes. An 
NAAGP officiel recently informed the Common Council "the 
situetion is elmost impossible for a Negro family with child- 
ren" to rent a decent spertment in Plainfield,’ 

In privete housing, Negroes have long pointed to the 
realtor es the main bogeyman for his alleged. inflating of 
prices, end block-busting and runeround tactics. The Board 
of Realtors of the Pleinfield Area mede a bid for comminity 
cooperation when it publicly stated: " ... unwarrented alarm 
and panic and not the presence of a particular fenily hes 


been the cause of deprecisted property values."? 


Bibid., August 21, 1963. 
etter by Arthur Lavenher, Fresicent of The Bosrd of 
Realtors of the Pleinfield Area, es printed in Pisinfield 
Courier-bews, October 18, 1963. 
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The Negro leaders have slsc shifted some of their 
attention to employment discriminetion. ‘the NAACP hes ob- 
tained en open apprentice progran at Art Color in Dunellen 
end hes conducted surveys 6f the practices of lecel banks, 
During the demonstrations lest sunmer, NAACP leadera marched 
through two downtown depertment stores to "survey" employ- 
ment prectices there. The locel branch plens to launch its 
next campaign egainst local retail merchants" diseriminatory 
hiring. The NAACP currently seeks conferences with local 
employers to question them sbout their hiring practices, If 
the merchents' response proves ungsatisfectory, the NAACP 
plens to orgenize economic boycotts against those employers 
who refuse to cooperate. lO 

Germent manufacturers in Pleinfield notoriously heve 
failed to hire Negro help, mainly beceuse of feer their work 
force would quit in disepprovel., A high degree of job 
mobility in the industry, csused by e white labor shortage, 
hea mede this threat meaningful to employers. One employer 
in the First Werd bucked the odds and hired Negroes. His 
dramatic gemble has paid off hendsomely, and now approximate- 
ly one-third of his shop is Negro.!! j 

A tutoring progrem to combat sŠhool dropouts, sponsored 
by the interracial Pleinfield Ares Comnittee for Human Rela- 


nterview with Kicheré 


Kosten, orgsenizer for 
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tions and the Negro service group, Frontiers Internetional, 
wes Icasa in Octote r 1963. Officially supported by the 
Bogerd of Baucetion; which has supplied textbooks, the project 
hes a large staff of tutors working with elementsry end 


junior high school students, mostly Negro. Cooperetion from 


> the white community hes been good. Some of the tutors ere 


white and a high school age group from Temple Sholom pro- 
vides babysitting service. . 

ajor recent developments in Plainfield rece reletions 
were the formetion in 1963 of two Integrated neighborhood 
associations - the Hillside Terrece Neighborhood Association 
end the American Way Association. Comprising the Second Weard 
area between Watchung Avenue end Essat Seventh Street from 
Webster Place to Woodlend Avenue, the Hillside terrace group 
was formed to counteract panie selling after the neighborhood 
had become about 20 per cent Negro. The 135-member associa- 
tion sponsors interracial socials md discussion groups to 
educate residents. It reports that selling of houses by white 
homeowners hes not stopped but hes significantly decelereted. 

The group's noeb puxeainy problem is to find white 

femilies to replace depsrting whites end to induce realtors 
to show these houses to prospective white homeowners, l? 


The Americen Way Associetion, whose problems end sims sre 


a Letter fron tir. and Nrg. Devic Nalven, Februery 17, 
1964. 
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similer, is composed of 8 residents of West Fifth end West 


Sixth Streets between CGrent end Clinton Avenues in the far 


West End. 
Official resection to the formstion of the groups wes 


favorable, but there is evidence it was based on, belief 

they would stem the Negro influx. Most observers are pessi- 

mistic about the essociationa' future. They fear efforts 

to "stabilize" a neighborhood will backfire. 
According to the city's Republicen edministretion 
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one of the most importent sccomplishments of the pest year 
wes the esteblishment of a Humen Reletions Commission.+3 
The purpose of this "blue-ribbon" group is to ect es a 
medieting body in inter-group conflicts. Its sponsors hoped 
the Commission, by tengible ects, would convince the militent 
Negroes thet the white leadership could be trusted. ‘The BRC. 
ig to be headed bya psid professional "Executive Secretery", 
but the permanent appointee hes not taken office yet. In the 
hends of this Executive Secretery could lie the course of 
Pleinfield racial reletions. 

The militant Negro leaders have been pessimistic 
about the Humen Reletions Commission from its inception. 


Two prominent Negro leeders, Cherles E, Miller end Mrs, Alice 


Syne enn n 
3Statement by Heyor Robert C. Maddox ss printed in 


Pleinfield Courter-News, Jenuery 2, 196). 
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Stuart, turned down invitetions to serve. Councilmen Phillip 
V. Hemmond, a Negro, reflected the Negro's weariness when he 
clumsily urged the creation of a deputy Executive Secretary, 
Hecaude there is not a-chence thet s Negro will be hired as 
Executive Secretary. "14 Negroes were sfraid the Humen Rele- 
tions Comnission "will be just one more plece where grievences 
mey be buried. "15 They slso feared the lay commission had 
been stacked egeinst them end, to a degree, this had been 


true. Meyor Eobert C. Meddox, a man constently on guard 
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egeinst "starry-eyed liberals". purposely appointed pecple 

with a cross-section of views on raciel matters. On his 

"blue ribbon commission" he simed to eppeint seven liberals, 

eight conservetives end 13 middle-of-the-roeders. Resigne- 
tions end new eppointments have eltered the lineup. 16 As 

expected, the libers1 whites heve provided direction for the 

Commission in the interim before the Executive Secretary is 

>= eppointed, 

In its short history the Human Relsticns demisston 
has demonstrated a potentiel to meet creatively sane of the 
city's recital conflicts, but it hes failed, so far, to gain 
the confidence of the activist Negro leadership, 


The Commission hes established s "pilot" Job Talent 
Tipieinfield Courter-News, August 29, 1963. 


Plein eld Courier-News, August 29, 1963. 
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Center, which serves as a middlemen between the Negro high 
school gredustes end industry in the Pleinfield area. Amid 
massive publicity, several Negroes heve been pleced. ‘The 
Commission hes essisted in the investigation of rental dis- 
entiation compleints in the Eest End end elleged block- 


busting by reeltors in the West End, It also medieted the 


clash between NAACP leaders end the Police Depertment ever 


the police department's photogrephing of marchers, 
2 | (She key fector in the effectiveassd oF the Moma Balk. 
tions Commission will be the personsiity and cepebility of 
the full-time Executive Secretary. His actions end attitude 
will Getermine whether the wery. Negro ectiviets will be. 
disposed to bring thelr compleints to the Humen Reletions 
Commission rather then "teke to the streets" once more. 
l ` TEE SHAKY ALLIANCE - 
Since the eleation of Eugene Campbell in 1960, the f 


-Pleinfield Democratic Perty hes hed at leset one Negro council- 
men. . For the past three. years, the Democrats heve held four 


‘ef the Council's 11 seats. Two of those ere currently 


occupied by Negroes, who therefore represent helf the party's 
officiel voice. 

The impertence of the Negro in the re-vitelizetion of 
the Plainfield Democratic Perty is immense. The internal 


problems engendered by the shift of the Plainfield Negro 
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vote heve been difficult too. Formerly, Plainfield Negroes 
were almost exclusively Republicen. Events on the national 
scene switched the nation-wide Negro vote to the Democratic 
column in the 1930s, but the turnabout wes much slower to 
occur on the local level in Plainfield. The feebleness of | 
the locel Denoerat Perty, boss rule of the state organize- 
tion and locel GOP patronizstion of Regro werd leeders, end - 
later in the mid 1950s - candidates, tended to keep the 
rank-and-file Negro vote Republicen. 

By 1940, however, new. forces were st work. ‘the state 
Democratic Perty wes burgeoning with success, its old mechine 
finish hed been painted over end its outlook emerged as more 
iibersl. The Republicen city government, especielly during 
the term of former Msyor Richard Dyckman, seemed deaf to 
Negro causes such as the Berkeley Terrace incident. It was 
in 1960, the Negro contribution to Plainfield politics 
formally begen. 

The big break came in 1961 when Everett Q. Lattimore, 
an outspoken, militent Flegro eepitelized on the Berkeley 
Terrace mess end won. e 213-vote councilmanic victory. He 
mensged to cepture the bona fide Negro Republican vote in 
the middle class "Gilded Ghetto", elong with thet of white 
end Negro Genocreats,: Lettimore's behavior on the Common 


Council differed sharply from thet of eny previous Negro 
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member, He chempioned Negro causes, often to the emberresg- 
ment of his white Democratie collesgues tho frecuently were 
unaware of the Assues or dissgreed with Lettimore!'s view- 
point. .Althougk fonr Democrats were sested, ineluding the 
Negro Campbell, Lattimore sometimes found himself outvotea 
10-1 on issues he had championed, 

The most. importent of these issues wes the disposition 
of the 3h-ecre Tract 19 in the fer Eest End, locsted between 
East third Street end St, Nicholas Boulevard. While contro- 
versy raged over lend reservetion near the Berkeley lerreae 
playground, only 500 yerds EWSY, 8 consultant to the Plenning 
Bosrd recommended Tract 19 elso be reserved for perk land and 
the "highest priority" be given to the 6cquisition and pro- 
tection of it.t/ tudies showed the First Werd to Possess 
a below everage emount of park scresge, the lerge vecent 
trect, most of which is owned by the city, hed elso been 
suggested by the Catholic Church es a site for a recionel 
perochiel high school. The response by Negro residents in 
the First Werd to both Possibilities was sharply critical, 

A 300-neme Petition, presented to the Common Council, esked 
the tract be turned over for construction of single-femily 
dwellings, Leter, the church rescinded its request, but the 


city still hed the perk scereege under consideration. 


rovement Program for 
ctober ISh0; 


Cherles K. Agle, Cepite) Im 
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The propoeel to plece the reservetion of the trect on 
the city'a Officiel Mep wes brought before the Council in 
June 1962. {See portion of Official Hep, pe li7-4A). Orestes 
N. Cambrole, e First Werd Dēmocrat, end Fourth Werd Democrats 
Robert A. MacConnell end Gampbell voted with the 10-1 majority 
to amend the Crficiel Mep. Lattimore protested, claiming the 
perk lend reservation wes merely a Republicen gimaick to 
restrict en influx of Kegro homeowners. 

Feeling in the First Werd remained high on the issue, 
With the prodding of locel perty chairmen Hugh Celdwell, 
Cembrole withdrew his becking for a Trect 19 park end ceme 
peigned in 1962 on a promise to secure the lend for hone- 
building. Councilmen #lecConnell wes elso won over. The 
increesing importence of the Negro vote hed finelly convinced 
the white Democrets they must become politicelly cognizent — 
of. their Kegro constituents! needs. 

| _In March 1963 a proposel to epply for a Green Acre 
grant for the develepment of the Trect 19 perk elicited: 
Lettimore's vigorous objections once more. In a report to 
the Council, he cherged a 3heecre| perk wes not needed end 
reminded the Council thet the i Commission hed 
estimate a 5-ecre perk would be sufficient for the Werd. 
Lettimore said a lerge perk in the far East End wald result 


in a recislly segregated fecility,| beceuse of the high con- 
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centration of Negro residents in the aree. Finally he blested 
the park ides es simply e subterfuge for e Republican plot to 
limit home buying opportunities for Negroes in the racially 
integrated First Werd. He-urged instead, es had the residents! 
petition, the ellotment of e sizable portion of the trect for 
the construction of single-family dwellings, 18 This time 
Lattimore lost, 7-l. 


‘fhe first fruits of the Negroes! pressure tactics were 


‘borne in Jmuery 196 when the Planning Eoerd end Common 


Council agreed to surrender the 75-foot strips of lsnd off 
the Reymond Avenue properties edjoining the Berkeley ferrace 
pleyground site, ‘he city officiels decided to drop plens 
for a Little League field there end use the remaining screage 
for a "tot" perk, because, they said, the pending Green Acres 
development on Tract 19 would satisfy the ererts park needs, 
it hes been more then a year since the Council epplied 
for Green Acres assistence for the Tract 19 perk, Councilmen 
Lattimore revealed thet recently he had forwerded a copy of 
his Opposition to the Construction of Public) Perk on Tract 19 
to the state agency in cherge of disbursing Green Acres funds. 
He is confident the unusual deley is indicetive of e forth- 


coming refusal. ?? 


Toeverett Č. Lattimore, Oppostion to the Construction 
of a Public Perk on Tract 19, submitted to Pleinfiela Common 
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Telephone Interview with Everett ©. Lsttimore, March 
30, 196], PTE will hereefter be cited as Lattimore 


Telephone Interview.) 
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dhe ¥olff Report, issued in lete June 1962, wes the 
next racial issue to rock perty unity. It followed close 
on the heels of the Tract 19 party split. Councilman Latti- 
mere led the party's Segre element which fevored the Wolrr 
Proposels. In fect, Lettinore was leter to "teke te the 
streets" to protest implementation of the "Sixth Grade Plen”, 

Shortly efter the *“olff report wes mede public, the 
1962 slate of Democretic cendidetes (excluding Fourth Wara 
Negro Phillip V. Hemaond} publicly ennounced Gisappreval of 
"the mess shifting of the city's gramuer school population” 
&8 proposed by Wolff. ‘these Democrata urged the city concen- 
trate instead on bresking the Segregated housing patterns 
end to investigate Lettinore's Piens for housing rehabilite- 
tion end/or renewal with federal funds. 

“Republicans cestigated the Democrats for "throwing 
ecucation into the field of politics" end for their 
"deplor®bble " uge of the "beit of public housing as the 
price for meainteining our fine school system,*¢0 Although 
the whites end hegroes within the Lenocratic Party could not 
®gree on how to solve reciel imbelence in public schools, 
later perty stetenents effected compromise between both 
groups. Singling out the board of Lducetion, they criticized 


it fer inection ena condemned the inferior education it 


a T a 
<Cstatement by Councilmen Robebt C. Heddox end Eenry T. 
Reumer, es printed in Plainfield Courterevews, July 10, 1962, 
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offered in several schools. In order to prevent en internel 
bolt the Democrats heve engaged in frenk discussion among 
themselves end have edopted a compromise scapegoat approsch. 
Their platform opposes the "Sixth Grade Plen" end urges the 
Board of Education be međe en elective, rather then an 
eppointive, office. The Democrets maintein en elective 
Boerd would be "more in tune with the people. "2l 

If the coalition between the lebor element and dis- 
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effected liberal whites end fegroes cen be mainteined, the 
party's chences for geining a Gomnon Council majority sre 
not nearly es obscure es they once were. Much depends, of 
course, on the calibre of candidates the perty offers. The 
current politicel situstion in the Third Werd presents a 
possible breakthrough opportunity for the Democrats, ‘Their 
councilmenic cendidate there, Joseph McCertney, lost by 16 
votes in 1961 end 57 votes in 1963. 

The most importent fector, other then maintenence 
of the coalition, is registration and conversion of the 
Negro vote. The two victories of Everett Lattimore in the 
First Ward illustrate the potential of s strong Democratic 
Negro turnout. The Republicens nominally still heve a strong 
‘hold on the Werd, but they have been unable to elect e coun- 


eilmen since 1958, In the Ward there ere 1510 registered 


Stetement by Councilman Phillip V. Hammond, as 
printed in Plainfield Courier-News, October 18, 1963. 
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Republicans end 542 registered Democrats. Negroes comprise 
1415 of the Werd's 4h03 voters or 32 per cent. Of Negroes 
with party affiliation, the Hepublicens outnumber Democrets 
by more than two to one, 522-238. Forty-six per cent of the 
Ward's Negro voters are independents. The Democratic Negro 
vote in the Werd, therefore, accounts for only five per cent 
of the tote1.<2 ; 

Lettimore's campaign eppeeled to the Negroes, He 
declared: “The local Republican Perty hes clearly rejected 
the role of protector of the public interest. They are merely 
guerdiens of the crumbling status quo."@3 Lettimore won re- 
election by sweeping the Negro districts (end, 75 per cent; 
Sth, 79 per cent; 7th 75 per cent). He proved in the First 


Werd, whet ia elso true in the Fourth, thet a cendidate 


populer with Negroes cen pay no regard to party lebels - 


Republicen, Democrat or Independent - end drew the Negroes 
to the polls solidly behind hin, 

The Democratic Perty has worked recently to register 
Negro voters, especially in the Fourth Werd, but has been 
only moderately successful, Although the Democrats have held 
both council sests in the Fourth Werd for severel years, the 
Werd's percentage of the totel vote end therefore its effect 
on the vitel Councilman-st-Lerge end meyorelty elections has 
__-2compiled fron stetistics mede evatleble, Lettimore 
Telephone Interview. i ta 
eeeeSPlstatislare Chenging Times, October 5, 1963. 
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been very small. In the pest few years it hes eccounted for 
between 1h and 16 per cent of the vote. On the other hend, 
the highly-Republicean Second Werd (et leest three to one) hes 
delivered between 33 and 4l per cent of the total. 

The current city-wide voting patterns give the Repub- 
licans approximetely 56 per cent of the vote. In political 
circles thet mergin ig still considered "safe", If the Negro 
Pepi tretion weve to increase merkedly, the Democrsts could 
then pull within reach of the GOP's plurelity and convert 
ell city elections into question merk contests. 

The Democratic Party's white leaders will be feced with 
difficult decisions in the next few years, ‘They will have to 
choose between the old-time type of cendidete like MecConnell, 
who eddg little to the Youncil and seems to back Negro causes 
without conviction, and Negroes end whites who are more 
"liberal" than Pleinfield"Democrat. Negro @lesetisfection 
with Hicccanert in the 1963 campaign indicetes resolution of 
this question will soon be thrust upon the Penocrets, A turn 
towerd the “liberals” might re-shape the party in a new pro- 
gressive image "teinted" with heavy Negro support. The present 
fuzzy image of incompetence will not pose a serious threat to 
the Republicans. One surety exists: no metter which decision 
is made the contribution of the Negro to the Democratic Party 


will incresse, 
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THE COMPLEXITIES OF NEGRO LEADERSHIP 

The failure of the NAACP to mass consistently large. 
turnouts for their protesta {they fluctusted between 13 and 
200) vitisted thelr impect more on the uncommitted Negro 
then on the indifferent white. 
: The excitement of the school issue, the re-assurence 
of the Wolff Report end. the NAACP's foremost role proved a 
boon to the orgenizetion's membership rolls. Rev. Alien 
estimated meubership increased three-fold, to epproximately 
900. Interwoven between the wider support and more militant 
posture is the disconcerting reality that the NAACP's tactics 
have not culminsted in a mass movement among Plainfield Negroes. 
Never has the Plainfield Negro community gathered for any mass 
relly or demonstreted any other effirmative proof of wide- 
apreead solidarity on any all-city reciel iesue. Certainly the 
integration row has ignited interest only in e portion of the 
Negro community. Some of the poor response has been laid to 
the issue. Much of this lack of enthusiasm can be seen in 
two types of degrog the satisfied homeowner end the éiffident 
Southern in-migrent. “According to Rev. Allen, the bulk of the 
NAACP's membership comes from the "Qiaedvanteged". He seys 
es s rule the greater a Plainfield Negro's education the more 
likely is he to be self-setisfied end therefore unmotivated 
toward the integration movement .—4 the exceptions to this 
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rule, however, have provided the organization with its most 
able iceders and edvisors. <A tendency exists emong some 
upper income Negroes who either send their children to well 
integrated schools, or, for_instence, to the Emerson School, 
to feel divorced from all integration issues. Because these 
Negroes have succeeded aateristiy, they have concluded thet 
if anyone tries herd enough he an succeed. This individual- 
istic attitude cannot eesily be reconciled with the thrust of 
NAACP activity. 

Among the non-white newcomers to the North, there 
exists e netural setiefaction with their relatively improved 
environment. These people, many of whom arë poorly educated, 
find social integration a difficult concept to conceive. 

THE MINISTRY AND REV, ALLEN 

The feilure of the city's Negro ministry to respond 
wholeheartedly to the new demands for militancy is a primery 
reason for the limited appesi of NAACP ectivity in Pleinfield, 
Although Rev. Allen cleims he has obteined e great deal of 
cooperation from the Pleinfield Negro ministry, of which he 
is e member, the degree of the ministerial involv ement hss 
not been impressive. In fact some Negroes lay the feilure of 
the NAACP itself to emerge es ea more widely-eccepted spokes- 
man to the ministers’ unwillingness to participete more in 
its efforts end to Allen's inebility to stir them. The 


effectiveness of the NAACP vis-a-vis the white community has 
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been -hempered by the leading ministers! ebsence, because ~“ 
“whites would rather deal with anything but a Negro minister."=- 

The diversity of Flsinfield's Negroes mekes it menda- 
tory thet the lesdership be-sble to speek to all the people, 
Meny meintein Allen hes been incepeble of doing this. This 
ability might reside with some of the more entrenched minis- 
ters, who heve long been the Negrots guide end counsel. But 
the most highly respected end best-knownof the Hegro ministry 
ere elderly men snd do not feel compelled to stress Rev. 
Allen's social integration, In fact, several white clergymen 
in the city heve been more ective in integration demonstra- 
tions end rallies then have some of the Negro ministers. 

Petty jealousies end rencorous name-calling within the 
ministeriel group, hes neerly prevented it, es a unit, to 
tske a forceful stand on the big issues, Yet, there persists 
e near-Hessienic belief among the militents that a youthful, 
vigorous clergyman will appear., Clothed in the peculiar sociel 
snd economic immunity accorded “selfless" ministers, he will 
be able to relly all Negroes by bridging the gap of diversity. 
So far, no one hes acknowledged eny sign of his cominge 

Within the fremework of the NAACP, the ministers have 
provided e restraining, snd in some ceses en obstructive, force. 
Realizing their incompatibility with the NAACP, Everett C. 


Lattimore, a Negre political leader and ordained minister, 


“Interview with Everett C, Lattimore, October 15, 1963. 
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last summer welded together the Plainfield Ministerial 
Fellowship. ` From this group, he envisioned a united ministry, 
enbracing militancy and spreading its gospel to their congre- 
gations, The Rev. O. David Slecum, pestor of the Mt. Zion 
A.E. Church and a Asucomer to Plainfield, was elected presi- 
dent as 2 compromise between the conservative old-guerd and 
“the vocel associate pestors like Lettimore end Allen. The 
Ministeriel Fellowship staged a silent merch to City Hell in 
August 1963 and tacked e "Statement of Grievances" on the door. 
The tone of the "Statement", a good deel stronger than one 
might expect from the group, indicated the lerge pert Lattimore 
played in cbteining its epproveal. ‘The "Statement" blasted the 
local power structure for its breken promises ond unresponsive 
attitude. It condemned the "Sixth Grade Plen", urged estab- 
lishment of system-wide raciel belence in the schools, end 
demended the hiring of more Negroes in municipal jobs., It elso 
urged the eppointment of Negroes to the city's policy-making 
boards, such es the Planning Boerd, Recreation Commission, 
Board of Health, the Parking Authority end the board of Eéuce- 
tion. (This was prior to Mr. Neblett's selection). In housing, 
it beseeched the Common Council to turn over Tract 19 to 
privete ownership for development into a residential erea, 
asked the Berkeley Terrece pleyground rite be given up for 


residential use end land teken fron Raymond Avenue property- 
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owners be returned. (The Reymond Avenue lend hes since been 
returned). The "Statement" elso criticized the precticesa of 
reeltors end lending institutions "whose sections have greatly 
contributed to the segregeted petterns of housing..." The 
ministerial fellowship further demended the elimination of 
the notorious slum ares on Cottage Pleee.©° 

A third Negro orgenization, # fledging branch of the 
Congress of Racial Equality, might sipkon some of the more 
militent young Secroes if NAACP progresa falls short of their 
„expectations. CORE, currently headed by Seymour Ven Eleke, 
hee elreedy teen setive in combetting rental discrimination 
end in opposing the "Sixth Grade Plen". The future of this 
group rests on the pitfalls encountered -by the NAACP. If 
white attitudes in Pleinfield stiffen toward Negro demends, 
(contrary to current indicetions) snd the NAACP proves. too 
fragmented to masa convincing protests and pressure, CORE 
might well inherit much of the NAACP energy. At present, 
the future of CORE es en independent entity is not secure, 

Initially, Rev. Allen was the driving force in the 
NAACP's struggle sgeinst the “white power structure", over. 
coming sll internal opposition. But es the NAACP's involve- 


ment deepened end its efforts increased in legal complexity, 


Pleinfield Ministerisl Fellowship, Statement of 


Grievences, August 11, 1963, 
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Allen began to lose his grip on the steering epperatus. 
Soon, his hends were tied by the legel maneuvers end the 
lewyers hed to exert a larger influence in the decision- 
meking process. Underlying the broedening scope of the 
brench's activity, there hes been e concomitent uneasiness 
among Negroes es to the ultimate importenee of racial belance 
as en end in itself, This essential unsureness about the 
"pichtness" of their Ge has served to aggrevate the divi- 
sion of Negro sentiment end to weeken Allen's appeal as a 
symbol. In eddition, the Reverend's heelth suffered ea set- 
beck during the winter of 1963 and he wes edvised to teke a 
3-month leave of ebsence from his post. His substitute, 
Luther Roberts, is a competent men, milder and more tectful 
in epproach. 

When Rev. Allen returne to the presidency he will 
heer erguments against the reletive worth of reciel balance 
articulated more fearlessly then before. The debate will 
intensify, while Plainfield Negroes impetiently wait for the 
tortuous processes of the eappellete courts to culminate in 


e decision. 


CONCLUSION 
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I do not think that integration is the 
enawer to the problem. I em personally 
convinced the answer cennot be found 
without it.t 

The question of recisl imbalence in the public schools 
is still unresolved. The issues are becoming cleerer, however, 
es all involv ed become more realistic. Evidently there is e 
good deal of validity in Dr. Wolff's statement ebove. The 
gut problem is how much integration ean suburben Plainfield 
efford, given the apperent white residential voletility. 

If the Stete and/or Federal Courts rule in fevor of 
the “Sixth Grade Plsn", the Negro leaders will, of necessity, 
shift their concern to less grend, but still importent goals. 
Among them ere humen reletions training for teachers, more 
intensive remediel teaching for under-sachieving Negro young- 
sters, elimination of evoidable stigmas imposed on bussed 
Negro pupils end programs to improve the achool-home environ- 
ment. 

The school crisis hes awakened many Pleinfield whites 
to the educetionel needs of the ee Limited by their 
deeply-imbedded fear of wholesale integration, ss exemplified 
in the Wolff plans, these whites would rether eppease then 
integrate. They would now be willing to pay for enriched 
educstion in the predominantly Negro schools - provided the 
neighborhood school system be re-inetiftuted. Continued Negro 


TComment by Dr. Mex Wolff, Minutes of the Boerd of 
Educetion Ley 4dvisory Committee, June 20, shs 
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preesure should result in the achievement of the "seme deal" 
under the "Sixth Grade Plane", Backed by the Commi ssioner- 
of Education's. ruling egainst extreme Washington School vreciel 
imbelence, the Negroes will not be willing to return to the 
old "de fecto segregated” situetion, If the Negroes can gain i 
other educati onal concessione, their dislike for the "Sixth 
Grade Plan", although it does create herdships, will be 
emeliorated. 

If the Courts were to rule the entire Plainfield school 
system must be racially-belenced (less likely than e denial 
of such), this writer sees practicel spot rezoning ea the 
only possible wey to avoid a white selling penic end whole- 
sale ebandonment of the public school system., Wolff's Sister- 
School Plen wes e sod plen for schieving recial balance, : 
but tts potentially explosive effect on the Cedarbrook, 
Evergreen and Cook neighborhoods weigh@ed heavily egeinst it. 
Those Negroes that ere so determined to "integrate the 
schools” are operatia in en unrealistic vacuum. . Some really 
care little if there is e white axdduns dts do care, Both 
must reelize thet over-zeslous attempts to achieve mathemst- 
ical percenteces, while sight is lost of valid educetional 
goals, cen bring contredictory results. ‘here can be no 
integration without whites. 

One very hopeful possibility is the construction of 
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a new high school end conversi6n of the old structure into 

a central elementary school, drawing from the heavily Negro 
Stillmen end Weshington districts and white Cedsrbrook and 

Evergreen zones. By wisely zoning the school north-south, 

the Eoard of Education could echieve a setisfectory racial 

composition there. The main drawback is that the new high 

school will not be ready for at least three years. 

The growing complexity of Fleinfield's problems = 
raciel strife, a white exodus, highway isolation, industrial 
mobility, housing deterioration and business district decay e 
would militate thet well-paid, competent officials be working 
full-time to solve them. This has not been the case in 
Plainfield, The traditional part-time Mayor, unpeid-Council 
system is.still in operation. In response to the city's 
“needs, the elected representatives have delegated a great 
deal of policy-meking euthority to an increasing number of 
paia specialists (e.¢., Industrial Director, Executive 
Secretary of the Humen Keletionsa Commission) and eppointive 
committees. Several attempts to echieva a centrelizetion 
of administration through the adoption of e Citysim eger 
forn of government have feiled. The tradition of Old 
Suburben Pleinfield survived eech asseult. The present form 
of government is best suited for a small homogeneous commun- 


ity of the type Plainfield once was. The city needs better- 
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coordinated administration, Inherently, the week meyor form 
cannot provide it. 

. The city is seeking a blend. of income le vels in order 
to counteract the in-migretion of low-income persons. This 
is the purpose of its luxury higherise apertment: plens. 
Revertheless, medius end lower-income Negroes will still be 
attracted te Pleinfield even if the prime neighborhoods ere 
opened to the upper-income non-white. The lerge, deterioret- 
ing stock of old houses within or sdjecent to Regro buying 
ereas will be edded to the Negro merket. Plainfield officials 
have begun e crackdown on illegal overeccupencies in the 
homes end have decided to guard egeinst mess conversion of 
these houses into multiple-unit dwellings. Of greet assise 
tance to ali Plainfielders would be the breeking of Jin 
Crow housing berriers, without white flight, in Plainfield 
south. of Seventh Street end especielly in surrounding muni- . 


cipalities, A comprehensive state fair housing law might 


‘be helpful. 


Attitudes of the combatents ere most importent when 
two social forces come into conflict. There ere meny essump- 
tions, myths end. hebits of the past which often must be 
discarded if both groups ere to establish a creative end 


beneficial dialogue between them. 


The Negro leeders must re-exemine their suspicion of 
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white motives, ecquired from yeers of white indifference, 


bigotry end cynicism, The Awekening, however, hes evoked 


a new white consciousness of the Negro end his needs, It 

hes elso convinced meny whites of the Negrots determinetion 
end of the importence of mediating reciel disputes for the good 
end reputation of the city. It is the KRegto leedership's 


responsibility to re-evaluate their pervasive distrust of white 
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officials end give the whitest new public policy a feir 


Ve 


heering. 


White leaders, on the other hend, must be even more 
introspective. They must first resist the criticism of the 
bigot end the erch-conservative. Then they must finally 
reelize that the modern Negro cen no longer be hoodwinked 
end his problems swept under the eae It will not pey to 
resort to the blindness or cynicel shsms of the pest. They 
must essure the mechinery, esteblished (e.g., the Human 
Relations Commission) to mediate reciel disputes, will ect 


sincerely and sccommodete the Negro when preeticel. If the 
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Human Relations Commission cen evoke trust from Negroes, they 
will bring their protests there rather then take them "to the 
streets", 

Furthermore, ell citizens,. white end Negro must devote 
their energy to re-affirming Plainfield's worth. A new 


library, e civic center, Hsdison-Park, e new high school, 
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physicel improvement of the business district end better 


highwey connections could re-vitealize Pleinfield in the 


eyes of all its citizens. This demends « wide, new compre- 


hension of Pleinficld sa en-integral six-mile aquere city, 


rather than a congery of fragmented, self-interested, secure 


ethnie and recis] neighborhoods. 


Plainfield hes much to offer its citizens now. 


Potentially, it hes a great deel more. But first white 


Americe must realize it. cen no longer afford to rune 
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dets needed for en overall stetisticsel view 
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This census report provided me with a stat- 
isticel comparison between Plainfield and 
lew Brunswick non-white populations, 
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The Kewerk S.K.S.A. Census, a late find in 

my research, enebled me to break down Pisin- 
field into Negro neighborhoods besed on 
statistical tracts. This data wes extremely 
velueble. I wes sable to compere Pleinfield 
Negroes to those in the entire Newark S.H.S.A. 
end in my showcese cities, East Orange and 
Montcleir. 
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U.S. Commission on Civil Bights. 1963 Report 
Was 


of U.S. Commission on Civil #ights, ngton, 
D.C. Government Printing Office, Weshington, 


D.C., 1963. 


The Civil "ights Commission Report geve me 
some insights on urben Negro outemigration, 
the importence of Booker v., Board of Educa- 
tion end the relationships between Governor 
Hughes, Commissioner Reubinger end the Board 
of Education, the reliability of this 
source is good. 


2. Stete 
New Jersey State Boerd of Education. Amicus 
Curise Brief for Pleinfield, N.J. Counell for 
Educational Progress. Ches. B. Booker, et.al, 
Appellants vs, The Boerd of Educetion of Cit 
of Plainfield, Nias Respondent. November 15, 
1963. (mimeogrephed) : 
The emicus curiee brief refined the-Iesues 
of racial imbelance in the public school 


system as a whole, 


New Jersey State Bosrd of Educetion. Decision 


of the State Board of Educetion, Ches. E, Booker, 
et.al., Appellants, vs. lhe Board of Education 
of the CIE ot Fisinfield Union Count Re 


Epon- 


ent, ebruary 5, « (mimeogrephed 


The decision of the State Board of Education 
demonstrated the Bosrd refused to meke a 
blenket ruling on whet constituted invidious 
de facto segregation short of a 95 per cent 
Regro school. It also left the issue of 
system-wide recial belance unanswered, 
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N.J. State Division on Civil Rights. These Are 


Your Rights. A Guide to New Jersey's Law Zeeinst 
scrimination. Trenton, N.J., . 


Office of New Jersey State Commissioner of Educe- 
tion. Decision of Commissioner of Educetion: 


Chas. B. Booker et.el. Petitioner, ve. The Boerd 
of Education of the City or Pieinfield, Union 
ounty, Respondent. une p > (mimeographed) 


This is en historic decision, because it stetes 
the Plainfield Board of Ed@ucation does heve the 
responsibility to relieve extreme reciel 

imbelence in e single school, if it is precti- 
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‘eeble for the school systen to do 80. In 
this cese the Commissioner ruled such action 
. wes practicable. 


Office of New Jersey State Commissioner of 


Education. Petitioner's Brief: Ches, B. Booker, 
teel. Petitioner vs. Soard of Educetion of the 


e 
City of Pie infield Neds, Seg onaent. September 
L, EIZA (mimeogre hed) 
Municipel Ja - 


Lattimore, Everett C., First Werd Councilman, 


+- City of Plainfield, N.J. O esition to the 
Construction of 8 Public Fark on 1rect 19.6 


Karch |, 1963. [nmimeographed) 


Lettimore's one-sided political tract deriding 
the Council's Tract 19 park plens sterkly 
reveals Negro distrust for white Republican 
political motives. In that regerd, The 

position is a velusble piece, As I Indiceted 
T Chapter Five, the importence of this tract 
is es yet undetermined. 


Pleinfield, N.J. Bosrd of Education Ley Advisory 
Committee. Minutes of the Plainfield Bos rd of 
omnittee. ecember zls 


Education Le Edvige C {tt D 7 
961 through June ela 1962. (mimeograpned) 


This is probebly the most valuable primery 
source, other then interviews, in this thesis. 
These minutes have never been mede public end, 
in fect, were rather difficult to procure for 
my research purposes. Heny of the quotations 

I have used from them_aré pungent end direct. 
Better then anything I have found, they express 
a frankness sbout the basic hopes of the Negro 
and the besic anxieties of the white on the 
school issue end the Negro influx. 


Pleinfield, N.J. Board of Ed@ucetion. Proposed 
-Jementery School Enrollment Policy. July LT, 


i 
1962. (ainsserephedy 


In this short piece the Boerd blendly explained 
its Optionel Pupil Enrollment Policy. 
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Pletnfield, N.J. Foard of Education. Report 


of the Educational Fecilities Advisory Com- 
mittee, Fa . mimeogrephec 


This committee recommended the construction 
of s new high school end the conversion of 

a portion of the present high school into e 
central elementary school. 


Pleinfield, N.J. Boerd of Education. Report of 
July ? 


the Pleinfield Boerd of Education. 
mimeogre pne 


The Board here gave a very detailed refutation 
of the Wolff Report. 


Plainfield, N.J, Bosrd of Heelth. Annual Reports 
of the Plainfield Eoard of Health, TOL6-1963, 
kicha 
A compiletion ,indiceteg the rapid increese of 


Negro births intthe city end the shrinking in 
‘the difference between white end Negro totals. 


Pleinfield, N.J. Housing Authority. Housing 
Survey of Pleinfleld, N.J., submitted By Hoy | 
Geneitce & Co., St, touts, Mo. Decenber 1951. 
The Wenzlick Survey gave a short, but velueble, 
analysis of housing trends end conditions in 


Pletnfield. I would regserd it es e reliable 
source. 


Pleinfield, X.J. Housing Authority. Preliminer 
Plen = Redevelopment Project Area B-l, Janusry 
TOS. \mimeogre pned) 


In this preliminery plen the Eousing Authority 
made se bold ettempt to excite the public mind 
for wide-renging public housing end development. 
The times were not right. The plan slso pro- 
vided fectueal meterial regarding blight of ea 
decade ego in Negro neiphborhoods. 


Pleinfield, N.J. Plenning Board. Cepitel Inprove- 
ment FProgrem for Plenning Board of Pleintield, h.d. 
ATIATI. by Charles K. Agile, Consultent. 


October 1960. -(mimeogrephed) 


This memorendum provided the "expert opinion" or 
which the Common Council's plens for the reser- 
vation of Tract 19 wes based. 
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Pleinfield, N.J. Planning Boerd. Mester Plan 


of the City of Plainfield, N.J. October Gy 
1959. CETINI? 


Plainfield, N.J. Planning Boerd. - Resolution 
to Amend the Mester Plen of the City of Pieln- 
eld, N.J. December A 9. (mimeogrephed) 


This resolution initisted the Berkeley Terrece 
squebble. 


Podesta, Dr, Victor J., Superintendent of Schools, 
Plainfield, X.J. Memorandum te. the Plainfield 
Boerd of Eduestion on Schoo nroliments an 


Building Facilities. November 1961. {[minoogreaphed} 


Podesta, Dr. Victor J.e, Superintendent'of Schools, 
Plainfield, N.J. Superintendent's Report to the 
Plainfield Eorrd of F 

mimeogræ he 7 


This report suggested the formetion of the Ley 
Advisory Committee, 


Letters | 
Conneran, Jemes F., Plainfield, N.J. Februery 2h, 196). 


Mr. Conneren's letter wes frenk end revesling. 
Be discussed the Negro-white split over the 
achool segregetion issue. He stressed both 
groups hed made entrenched stends but were 
willing to retain a dialogue and thereby pre- 
vent en internel bolt. 


Fields, Hre. Eva B., Pleinfield, N, Je June 5, 1956, 
This letter explained to the YMCA Foerd of 
Trustees why the NAACP hed objected to the 
reconstruction of the Moorlend Branch, 


Gele, John P., Plainfield, N.J. Februery 27, 196. 


atte 


Merritt, Dr. Robert W., Pleinfield, N.J. February 
17, 196). 


Dr. Merritt's pessimistic view of Pleinfield's 
recial problem wes representative of liberals 
who have lost hope. 


Wathenson, Rebbi Sidney Esg Pleinfield, Hod. 
Janusry 21, 196). 


Rabbi Nethenson gave e frank eppreisel of the 
Jewish community's reaction to his own pro-civil 
rights stend end to the Pleinfield Negro Aweken- 
ing as & whole. 


Pleinfield Hinisteriel Fellowship. Stetement of 
Grievences. Submitted to Mayorof Fleiniieló, K.J. s 
and Common Council. August 11, 1963. in neoeraphed) 


The Statement wes e compendium of Negro compleints 
egeinet the Reputlicen eéministretion. It was a 
geod deel more militent in tone than one might 
heve expected, 


Slecum, Rev. 0. Devid., Pleinficld, N.J., Mereh 7, 1964 


The Reverend Slecum wes the only one of eight 
Pleinfield Negro ministers to reply to e form 
letter. His insights were valueble, because he 
is president of the Pleinfield Ministerial 
Fellowship end net entirely tied to either the 
elder ministers or the activists, 


feub, Wiliiem FP., Plainfield, N.J. Jenvery 24, 196h, 


Hr. feub provided sone detailed informetion about 
full-time Jewish schools in Plainfielé which I _ 
did not use directly in my peper. 


Van Eleke, Mrs. Frances S., Fleinfield, N.J. Februery 
17, 196k. 


Urs. Van Bleke, a Negro, wae e menber of the Lay 
Advisory Comuittee. Her impressions of that 
: group were very interesting. . 


Wood, L.e Cessell, Pleinfield, N.J. Februery 19, 196). 


Mr. Wood, Pleinfiela's Negro reeltor, provided 
some interesting end reliseble infermation on 
obstacles to Negro homeownership in Pleinfield 
end his own efforts to integrate verious neigh- 
borhoods. 
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Contenporary Sources ` 


NEWARK EVENING NFWS, 1963-1964, 


This source provided gocd, fectual reporting 
of Plainfield racial stories, often with an 
insight not evident in the articles of the 
Courier-News, -> : f 


PLAINFIELD CCURIER-NEWS, 1935-1964, 


Hy utilizetion of recent issues end oid clips 
differed by necessity, The recent stories, 
which were more eccessible, wera veluatle, 
beceuse they presented e good deal of primery 
materiel. My use of the old clips wer limited 
by time end the Courier's sporedic records: of 
ea news end total lack of eccessible 
pre-1961 egre news. The editorials represent 
a conservetive white point of view, They never 
try to shepe public cpinion, but juat reflect 
it. Whe newepeper lecks a politicel column 
ebout Pleinfield, something that could heve 
been of greet help. 


Chronicles 


Fields, Hrs. Eva B., Chronicle of Plainfield Brench 
of NAACP - 1953-1956, 
ka E r E Oe 


This screp book presented a picture of NAACP 
ectivity, 1953-56, 


interviews 
Abrens, Normen Jey Pleinfield, NJ. Februery 1, 196), 


Nr. Aprems, e former insurgent Republicen Councils 
men, geve me & very interesting enelysis of poste 
wer Pleinfield politics.. I felt he was frank in 
his estimetes of the R.C.A.C. ond how its views 
point effected Pleinfield Negroes. 


Allen, Rev. Frenk W., Pleinfleld, N.J., Febr, 2, 196l. 


Rev. Allen, the local NAACP brench presicent, 
provided good beckground for his reasons for 
engeging in the school dispute, the reection of 
verious white Eroups to his demends end the 
differences of opinion in the Kegro community. 
He would net, however, clarify internal RAACP 
division of epinion end his reletionship with 
the entrenched ministry, 


= i3 = 
Barnes, Mills S., Pleinfield, N.J. Februsry 16, 196. 


Mr. Eernes end his wife were of great assistance. 
Their recollections enabled me to. attain some 
continuity in Pleinfield Negro sociel problems. 
They were especially helpful. on the period between 
1929 end the eerly 1950s. Eeceuse some of the 
informetion derived from this interview wes pure 
recollection, its reliebility snd historical 
documentation is not as good es I would have 
liked it to be. 


Ennis, Joseph, Plainfield, N.J. March 3, 196l.. 


. Hempson, Eugene, Pleinfield, N.J. February lj, 1964. 
(Courier-News Menaging Editor) 


Johnson, Elwood C., Plainfield, N.J. Februery 1k, 
196). (courier-News Reporter) 


Klein, Robert R., Supervisor of Education, State of 
New Jersey, Trenton, N.J. Merch 16, 196). (Telephone) 


Mr. Klein provided background on old New Jersey 
State civil rights lews and their effect on 
Pleinfield Negro life. 


Kosten, Richard., Plainfield, N.J. Merch 17, 196). 
(Telephone) 


Mr. Kosten commented on labor's lack of political 
ectivity in Plainfield end industriel employment 
bf Negroes. 


Lattimore, Everett C., Plainfield, N.J. October 8, 1963 


This discussion ce tered around housing: Plein- 
field's importance for the prospective Negro 
homeowner, obstacles to Negro homeownership and 
places Negroes can buy homes in Plainfield. Masny 
exemples are from Lettimore's personal experience. 


Lattimore, Everett C., Plainfield, N.J. October 15, 196 


This telk centered on Plainfield politics and the 
problems of Negro leedership. This interview was 
of tremendous value for its own content end for 
leads it provided. Much of this was personal 
opinion but highly relevant and provoking. 
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Lattimore, Everett C., Plainfield, N.J. Merch 30, 196k. 
(Telephone) 


‘the discussion c@mtered on white community etti- 
tudes end the role of the Negro in the Plainfield 
Republican end Uenocratic Perties, 


Meddox, Robert C., Hayor, Pleinfield, N.J. March 
16, 196). : 


Hey or Meddox represents the suburban-orlented 
conmuting Pleinfielder end his views on recisl 
relations match thet orientation. 


Miller, Charles E., Pleinfield, N.J. Dee. 27, 1963. 


This is the most important single interview of 
my thesis. Mr, Miller, though a partisen, is an 
extremely knowledgable men whe has. been ective 
in Pleinfleld interreciel effeirs. His revele- 
tions, meny of which I heve incorporated in this 
peper, ere reliskle end of much value in under- 
standing the begro éwekening in Tleinfield. Mr. 
“iller is educaticnal chairmen cf the Plainfield 
HALCP. ` 


Miller, Charles E., Plainfielé, h.d. Jen. 31, 196k. 
{Telephone} 


Hutnick, George G., Plainfield, N.J. Dec. 18, 1963. 


Hir. Mutnick presented the disaffected liberal's 
point of view on reciel reletions in Pleinfield. 
As amicus curlae in the Locker, et.al. eppeal, 
he previded en illumineting cisgnosis of the 
issues st steke. 


Scherer, Harold N. Jr., Plainfield, R.J. March 1, 196). 


this was enother very valuable telk, It wes a 
summetion of the kepublicen moderate's viewpoint 
towerd the mediation of recial conflict in the 
city. It also provided some insights into 
Pleinfield's economic outlook. Mr. Scherer is 
en influential Plainfield GOP Councilmen. 


Smith, Stewert, Pleinfield, N.J., February 1h, 196). 
(Courter-Hews City Editor) 
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Velinsky, Irving., Plainfield, N.J. Nov. 15, 1963. 


Hp. Velinsky Provided good, if oneesided, backe 
ground inte intre-perty conflicts anong 
Republicans. His views on Negro problems were 
not very conciliatory end based on feer of 
finencial edversity,- Hr, Velineky if cheirmen 
of the Republican City Committee, ` 


Wood, L. Cassell, Plainfield, N.J. Merch 16, 1964. 
(Telephone) - i 


Mr. Wood, e locel Negro realtor, é¢xpleined his 
eims end how they conflicted with those of his 
professionel essociates, 


II. Secondary Sources 
&. Genersl Anslvseg 
e———— 


Bobriner, William M. Cless in Suburbia. Englewood 
Cliffs, Nd, Prentice-Hall, Ines, 196%, 


Dobriner's book wes of little help. It emphe- 
sized the importence of 6008 schools and ethnic 
cholee in the prospective suburbenite's deci- 
sion to leave the city. 


Dobriner, William M., ed, The Suburben Communi ty. 
New York: G.P. Putnem's Sona, 1056, ~ 


Heny of the social, politicel end economic 
phenonens of suburben living, many of which 
ere eppliceble to Pleinfield, ere discussed 
in this book, 


its Feople snd Their 
Mifflin Gompeny, 


Wood, Hebert C., Suburbis: 
Politics... Boston? Houghton 


9. 


This is a very important book which describes 
suburben ettitudes snd problems, 


B. Locsl Eiatories 
Sete Histories 


Lepsley, Howerd G., History of Plainfield. Plain- 
field: Recorder Press, ne. 


This wretched book provided one ironically good 
thing: the quote which begins Chapter One, 
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Pleinfielé League of Women Voters. This is Pleine 
field: A Know Your Town Survey, 195]. 


Chenber of Commerce of the Pleinfields, Pleinfield: 
(H.D.) Fileinfield, New Jersey, Resutiful =- Progressive. 


C. Special Studies 
Commission on Community Interreletions of the Americen 


Jewisn Congress, The. Northtown Survey on Humen 
Reletions. Pleinfield: 157. l 


The Awericen Jewish Congress-sponsored eurvey 
served as the fectusl bests ofrmuch of Chapter 
Two e ý f 


Medison, Jemes A., A Survey of Recreational Needs 
in the tWest Endt - Plainfield. The Community 
council of the Plainfield Area, 1960. 


This peper, though its content was of smell 
velue, provided me with s clue es to how I 
coulé study stetisticel data about Pleinfield 
Negroes. 


Pleinfield Aree Chenber of Commerce. 1961 Public 
Cpinion Survey of the Pleinfields. Plainfield: 1961. 


Rotivel, Keurice E.E., end Assoc., fhe Plainfield 
Aree: A Survey for the Fleinfield Trusti Steate 
National Denk. Pleinfield: Pleinfiela Trust 
Netionel Sank, Mey 1963. 


This presentation essisted my understanding of 
Pininfield, the economic center. 


State of Few Jersey Interrecial Committee, Dept. of 


Institutions end Agencies. Pieinfield - Survey of 
Negro Life in Kew Jersey. Report FAA. Newerk: 


Tis served as the fectual besis of most of 
Chepter One. 
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Wolff, Max, A Study of Reciel Imbelence in the 
Pileinfield Public Scnocls: ‘the rects ffTects 
ana Remedies, -tiainfield: riainfield, N.d., 
Eonra of Fducetion, July 1962. 


D. fArticls 
Lattimore, Everett C., "Republicens Feil to Provide 
Leedership". Plainfield's Changing Times. 
October 5, 1963, : : 
Anper, Hichsrd. “Both Perties Court the Suburbs 
in Pid for “ew Residents! Votes: Suburben, N.J." 


New York Times, Ley 31, 1956. 


"Jersey's Queen City" Cut to Recruit Greeter 
Citizenry. New York Eereld, 4pril 9, 1922. 
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